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BRIGHTON COLLEGE.—The CHRISTMAS | 

VACATION ends on WEDNESDAY the 30th inst, when the | 
Yoarders will return to their houses. The studies of Jolege will 
ommence at 9 a.m. the following morning, when new s:udents will 
he admitted. H. ce OTT ERILL, P: rincipal. 


pERTH CATHE DRAL GRAMMAI 
SCHOOL. 
Rector.—The Rev. J. A, SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms.—Thirty Guineas per annum. 
Apply to the Rev. the itector, Stormont House, 


RIVATE INSTRUCTION i 


+} 
rth. 


pk UCTION in the ART of | 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of 
Soeaking, Reading, and Singing. By the Rev. HUGH HUTTON, M.A. 
ect Classes for the study of the Eider English Poets, and the prac- 
of General Elocution. 
Address 21 Provost- road, Haverstock- hill. 
WE ‘ST B RIGHTON and HOVE 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—The course of Studies at this 
E lish ment atfords a complete preparation for the Universities, 
3, and Learned Professions. Provision is made to 
ntlemen preparing for Army or Medical Examinations, 
The French, German, and Italian Languages. 
For particulars, address “ G. A. SULLIVAN,” Ivy Lodge, Brig >hton. 


\N ADVANTAGEOUS opportunity for 
Parents and Guardians.—At the Christmas quarter there will be 
VACANCIES for THREE YOUNG LADIES, in a first-rate finishing | 
establishment, four miles from London, where home comforts are com- 
bined with scholastic discipline. House large and detached, standing 
on its own grounds. Eminent Masters In attendance. French con- 

st ay itly spoken. Terms moderate. 
Apply to Miss WHITE, a llerslie House, U pper-road, Lewi sham, Kent. 


K ING EDW ARD’ N) SCHOOL, Bury St. 
\ Edmunds.—Founded 1550, 

Head Master—Rev, A. H. WRATISLAW, M.A., late Head Master of 
elstead Grammar School, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 


ad w t 
&e, 


| Paris; 


| WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
| amateur, Charles Birch, Esq 
| the 
| Paris Exhibition 1955; 


| drawing by D. Maclise, R. nek 


| different artists. 


_ The foundation is endowed with two perfectly open annual Exhibi- | 


tions and two Gold Medals ; which, with various prizes of books, are 
ont 4 awarded by examination to the most deserving candidates. 
A Pr ospect tus will be forwarded on appl ion to the Hes ad Master. 


M ARR IE D CLERGYMAN, accustomed to | 


Tuition, is desirous of receiving into his house, after Christmas, 
TWO PUPILS, to educate for the Learned Professions with his son, 
under fourteen. The situation is extremely pleasant and 
Terms, under fourteen years of age, 601. per annum. 

idress Rev. JOHN OXLEE, Oversilton, near Northallerton, Yorkshire. 


BURGH 


me additional 


EDUCATION AND BOARD. 

ME: BONTHRON, Master of the 

SCHOOL, Dysart, Fifeshire, can now admit s« 
Staite: 

His Boarders are educated along with his own family, entirely by 

himself, and prepared either for the University or the Counting-house. 

The house is large and commodious, in a healthy locali and within 

an hour of Edinburgh by the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway. 

Terms, 304. to 35/., according to age. 





LADY is desirous of a re- engaget nent as 
RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a Gentleman's fami! 
ehildren are yonng. She undertakes imps 
sation, with Music, French, and Drawing. 
sct as a comfortable home. 
Address “D. V.,” care of Mrs. Oliver, Abington-street, 
mpton. 


y, where the 


Salary not so much an 


'Y ORKSHIRE UNION of 
INSTITUTES.—W AN an AG ’ and 
sit the Mechanics’ Institutions in Yorkshire, to deliver le 
popular unwritten addresses ; to confer with the committees of Institu- 
tions, and advise and suggest where required; and to aid in the forma- 
tion of new Institutions. His lectures should be of the best class 
nsually delivered at such Institutions, and treat of scient 
jects. He must have a thoroughly practical experience of 
t Mechanics’ Institutions. He will have to « 
and keep the accounts of the Union. His whole time must be 
to the duties of his office. Salary 150/. a year, exclusive of tr 
expe nses ; andthe latter, so far as they are borne by 
will be provic led for by a suitable addition to the salary. 
Applications to sent to Messrs. HOLE and B 
Mechanics’ Institution. 


DVOWSON.—WANTED to PU 
4 in one of the Midland (¢ ities, 
*omfortable Parson: Imme 
Avoly to LUDLOW, TARR, 


T ‘0 AMATEUR RONOME R § 
POWERFUL HERSCHEL L ’ eg TING TI! 
> SALE, in consequence of a larger one having been ere 
of 9 feet focal length, 8 inches aperture, monnted on « 
on Equatorial-stand. Price, without Eye-piec« 
duplicate 8-inch Speculum, 9 feet focus; suitable fo 
in or Herschelian Telescope, p: , Both the at 
chine-polished ; and perform very well on either Nebu!« 
rs. Will be sold e eith er toce ther or separe ately. 
Address “ A. B.,”5, Horse shoe-court, Ludg: ate-hi Ml, Lo 
FLEMINGS’ P HOT! )GRAPHIC Ww ARE HOUS! SE 


COMPLETE APPARATUS for £ 3, 


Portraits 4} and under, z a Double Ac! 
y mounte ad in brasa, witl 

s t apicture and to be as good as the 
xc coh snge d if not found every Way Sé atisfac tory), superi Y 

ith two dark slides and foc e, tripod stand, w 
scales and weights, two porcelai 

id measure, book of i 
vr sent to any part of th 
cle as above, but la 
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avelling 
ommittee, 


be 





RCHASE, 
a small ADVOWSON, 
te legal possession reqnisit 
and Co., 38, Bedford-row, 


with 





lace: 


ilams ar 
or Double 


ve Spe 


atic Lens 


1 


most ; and 


a brass top, 


all the neces 
y Kingd om. Next size, 5/. 
1 proportion, taking Por 
ng pictures 9 square and u 
lei hi an any wholesale hou 
GILBE RT FLEMING’S, 498, v Oxfurd-street.—FIR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FL EMING, now read rice 
post, 7 stamps. The Art taught free to purchasers, and oi erienced 
operators sent to give instractions at their own residence on moderate 
erms. 


and hemicals, 


Photography cheaper t 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S PRESENTS. 
STERE ZOSCOPES and SLIDES complete, 
7s. 6d., and 10s OR ‘¥ = rt the Stereoscope, on oe and 
paper, from Italy, Switze rr hug gh © ren 
A PHOTOGRAPHIC APP An ATU 3, 10, 12s. 
CHEMICAL = TRUCTION and AMUSE MeN t Ghes r, 
78. 6d., 10s. 2s. 
ELECTRICA L MACHINE and JAR, 12s. 6d. 
COMPOUND MICROSCOPE, Complete, 10s., 16s., 208, 
MAGIC LANTERN ar dl ar ES, Complete, 9s. ' Vs » 288. 
POLYORAMA and VIEWS, Complete, 12s., 17s. 6d. 
E. G. WOOD, oot n, &c., 117, Cheapside, Lo 


"ries |.ist on appiication 


| excepted), at ONE o’cloc 


healthy. | 


arta sound English Edu- | 


| One Shilling. 


MEC H ANIC s’ | 


ific as well as | 


wrrespond, | 


taking | 
a pinion (warrant« ro- | 
amera, | 


s, bath, and dipper, glass funnel | 


justly celebrated eolidetleen of ‘English pie ture 3s of Charles I 


ictures of the highest class. 


! 
SRS. FOSTE R and SON are directed to | 


SELL, at the GALLERY, 54. PALL-MALL, soon after 
a COLLECTION of ITALIAN and DUTCH PICTURES, formed by an 
eminent collector, and compr g works of the greatest importance. 
rhe most distinguished Masters of the Dutch and Flemish Schools are 
| represented in considerable numbers and in great perfection, both as to 
quality and subject; 
the Spanish and 


Easter, 


Italian Masters; the whole forming a collection of 


| great value and interest. 


The days of sale and view, with details of the subje 


advertised. 
MESSRS. 
4 AUCTION, 


DAY, FEBRUARY 


s, will be duly 


SELL by 
PALL-MALL, on THU RS- 
28. r po a 


English Pictures. 
F ‘OST E Re and SON will 
“ the GALLERY, 54, 
IWE 
re. h, E 84.5 
of Edgbaston, Birmingham, including the Baron's Hall, the picture by 
D. Maclise, R.A., which attracted so much attention at the Beaux Arts, 
the Approach to Venice, by the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A.. a 
work of magical effect, spoken of in the highest terms of eulogy by Mr 
Ruskin; the Windmill and one other work, by J. I a ; the Golden 
Age, by W. Etty, R.A.; Morning. by 8. Cooper, A.R. important 
Works by J. R. Herbert, R.A., W. Muller, Bonning io &c.; also a 
Nursery Scene, a charming example of Plassan. Further partieulars 
and days of view will be announced.—54, Pall-mall. 


M* 


Pall Mall. —Water-col jour Drawings of the highest class. 


ISSRS. FOSTER and SON are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL-MALI, on 
t t ONE precisely, the COLLECTION 
the property of that distinguished 
, of Edgbaston, Birmingham; including 
Cold Morning and the Cricketer, by W. Hunt, from the Beaux Arts, 
six other works by the same eminent artist; 
Calais and the Nile, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; a very highly-finished 
Vv rats oy two from Shakspeare, by 
Cattermole; the Well Side, by Poole, -A.; about 20 exan ples 
of the best period of that rex baw a be ainter David Cox. 
These drawings include some of the gems of the Bernal Coll 
and have been generally purchased as the best prox 
The days of view will be announced. 


of WATER-COLOUR DRAWIN 


tion, 


table works of the 


The valuable and extensive Collection of Objects of Art ar rd Vi of 


the late Mr. Ww illiam Forrest, of the Strand 
N SELL by AUCTION, 


MONDAY, the llth FEBRU 


at the GALLERY, 54, PAT 
ARY, and Seven following I 3 (Sunday 
ach day, without reserve, by direction of che 
» collection of rare SEVRES, DRESDEN, 
VIENNA, and ORIENTAL CHINA, bronzes, ings in ivory, gems, 
cameos, and intaglios, ancient chased plate, Brequet and curious 
watches, clocks, marble vases and slabs, seulpture, stained glass, 
mosaic, buh], Reisner, and marqueterie cabinets, ¢ noritolee , tables 
and ornamental meubles, wall lights and girandoles, a collection of 
pictures, and a variety of objects « ee and curiosity, selected 
during past years by the late Mr. Forrest, whose correct ju nent, 
good taste, and honourable bearing secured the confidence and esteem 
of the most eminent connoisseurs. 

Catalogues are preparing, and further advertisements wi 


r +9 + TOWTT 
R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 
4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square. Open (for Gentlemen only) 
from Ten till Ten, containing upw ards of 1000 Models and Prepara- 
tions, illustrating every part of the Human Frar in Health and 
Disease; the Races of 1, &c. &c. Lectures de} i at Twelve, 
Two, and Four, Morning, and at Half-past Seven, Evening, by Dr 
Sexton, F.R .; and at Half-past Eight, by Dr. Kahn.- mission, 


L-MALL, on 


Exeecutors, the very che 


ll appear. 


BY A CLERGYMAN. 
Be hot Sack nu sera te 
All sent under se 
MS.) SER MONS 
BEVERIDGE, and hav 
val compositions. Suffic 
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“ MSS., Sath 


ED. AND PUB. 
», 9d. each, free 
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Discoveries by Bp. 
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Wy BITING *RACTICALLY 
Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from 81, I 
celebrated Inventor, continues to give Lessons to La 
of all ages, even to the worst writers, in his 
which imparts a perfect freedom and faci 
possible time. 
Prospectuses 
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LIBRARY, r¢ from 
BOOTH’S LIB tY fi 307 
1, nezt tl ion 
B OOKS, 
Poetry, ar 
ngli 
Subscriptions One Guinea. 
upwards. 
MUDIE’S SELECT 
BEST NEW VW 
without be from this extensive I 
One Guinea per Annum. The preference 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Tr 
Prospectuses may be obtaine 
CHARLES EDWARD MuDiE, 510, New Oxford-s 
76, Cross-street, Man 


ARY 
FORKS may ‘be hi ad 


LL THE 


} 
hester. 


‘HEAP BOOKS 
QECOND-Hz AND COPIES 
h following wor are NOW ON SA 
r Memoirs of Sydney Smith 
at Erzeroum, 
Seste’s Travels i 


of each 
LIBI 
Curzon’s Year 


o8es, 
> Ber y Blake, 7 ad | s 
m * with the Turks, 9s 
t's Life of Etty, 7s 6d. ; Eustace 
.; Philip Courtenay, 7s. ; Grace Lee, | 
rd, 5s.; North and South, 9s.; ¢ 
sease, 4s.; Hill's Travels in Siberia, 
Hooker's Himalayan Journals, 
Koch’s Tour in the Crimea, 4s.; Mount 
Matthew Paxton, 5s.; Magdalen Hepburn Atherton. by Miss 
Mitford, 5s.; Moore’s Memoirs, 6 vols. 18s Napoleon at St. Helena, 
10s. 6d. ; My Next-Door Ne *ighbour, | 7s.; Oliphant’s Black Sea, 4s. ; 
Seymour's Russia and Sea of Azof, 7s. 3 ee of 
5s.; Maud, by Alfred Tennyson, 3s.; els in Abyssi 
Powel's Unity of Worlds, 7s.; The Quie “4 Heart, 3s.; F 
the Interior, 3s.; ; Sheil's Sketches, %.; Thorney H all 
bury’s Monarchs of the Main, 7s.; Van de V 
10s. 6d.; Stirling's Venegas . 3s. The 
Embassy to Sweden, 9s., &c. 
The FEBRUARY LIST, 
f the Past and Present Seasons, 
tained on application. 
CHAKLES EDWARD Munt®, 510 and 511, New Oxford-stree 
and 76 Orose-street, Maacheste: 


De Saulcy’ s x 
The 


eecaaa’ 7 , 
Mrs. Tr slope, 
*'s Chinese E mpire 
sine Ashton, 
1 Molehills, 10s. 6d.; 


ia, 10s. Gel. 
risian L ife in 
1; 


felde’s Travels in Syria, 
Warden, 4s.; Whitelocke’s 


caneeiaine many of the , ipal W orks of 
1S NOW READY, and may t 


ob- 





for every lover of music. 
the higher classes of art by beautiful examples of | 


ESSRS. FOSTER and SON are directed to | 


Amelia Opie, 


~ TXT rH NTT 
HE UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING 
MUSICAL LIBRARY. Subscri ption, two guineas per annum. 
Subscribers annually presented with one guinea’s worth of Music. 
Daily News.—“ Unrivalied for the varie ty and quality of its contents.” 
Musical Times.—“ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 
Morning Post.—“ The C atalogue, containing 42,000 works, necessary 
Observer.— “We desire to witness the success of an establishment 
such as this.” 
Town Subscribers are supplied with two, Country Subscribers with 


six, guineas’ worth of music at a time. 


Prospectuses on application to G. SCHEURMANN and Co., Importers 
of Foreign Music and Publishers, 86, Newgate-street. 





QuoR 2T- HAND rendered so simple as to be 
’ easily acquired. Montague’§'system is more contracted than at ly 
hitherto published; it affords immense facility to the learner. The 
Third Edition, thoroughly revised, is now ready, price i ; cr free by 
post for fourteen stamps. : 
. and H. 5. WArR, Stationers and Printers, 63, Hi 


JAPER of LINEN FABRIC.—Bad writing- 
paper to a man who has to write much is one of the miseries of 

human life. While driving a steel pen over m rst descriptions of par r 
what vexations and annoyances he encounters! The pen catches or 
becomes clogged with a woolly detritus, and a blotch reminds him he 
must clear it of the load it lias picked up; or, what is still w erse, the 
surface is greasy. WARR'’S paper is manafactured on an improved 
principle, from a pure linen material; its surface is of the highest 
finish, and entirely free from these great defec nuch compl 
% W. and H. 8. WARR, Manufacturing 


3, High Holborn. 
PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and E invelope 
Makers, 24 and , Oxford-street, the cheapest house in the 
kingdom. No charge for stamping. No charge for cementing en- 
velopes. Noc harge | for carriage to the country on o ies rs over 20s. 


Holborn 


Cream-laid Note, 5 quires for 6d. 
Thick ditto, 5 quires for Is. 
Commercial Note, 5 quires for ls. 
jJordered Note, 5 quires for ls. 
India Note, 5 quires for Is. 10,000 for 48s. 
Letter Paper, 4s. per ream. 100 Cards printed f 
Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. - Good Copy-books, 2s. per u 
Straw Writing Paper, 3s. ,, | Best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib. 
Outside Foolscap, 6s. 6d. —,, Good Quill Pens, 2s. 6d. per 100 
Price list sent post free. 
Copy address—PARKINS and Gorro, 24 and 25, Oxford-street 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BES ST 
ARTICLES at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. A priced Furnishing List free by post.—DE AN , 
DRAY, and Co. (opening to the Monument), London-bridge. 
Established a.p. 1700. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Books of the Society close on Ist March, and Proposals lodged 
at the Head Office, or at any of the Agencies, on or before that date, 
will secure the edvantage of the pomeet year’s entry, and of one year's 
additional Bones over later Propo 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSU RAN 
THE Ww? K PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST TU! 


HE SCOTTISH 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Special Act of Parliament. 

The Fund accumulated from the contributic 
NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 

The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and SIXTY-THREE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 

The Amonnt of existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
a QUARTER STERLING. 

The Amonnt paid to the Representatives of deceased Memb« 
upwards SIX HUNDRED and FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS, of 
which SEVENTY-EIGHT THO SAND POUNDS are Bonus additions. 

THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS TAKES PLACE at t} 
Ist of MARCH, 1856, and Policies effected before that date 1 ve 
year’s additional Bonus over those eftected after that date 

ROBERT CHRISTIE, , Manage r 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Se 
ad Office: 
T ANDREW. 'SQU ARE, 
London Office 
STREET, CORNER OF CORNHILI 
WILLIAM COOK, Ag 


and WESTMINSTER BANK. 
Paid-up Capital 1,000,000/. 
DIRECTORS. 
ht Hon. the LORD MAYOR. 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., A 
CHARLES GIBBES, Esq. 
WILLIAM Haion, E 
GEORGE HANSON a4 
JOHN LEwis KK BDO, I 
JOHN STEWART, Esq 


Superior Envelopes, 4d. per 100. 
Black-bordered, 6d. ; 

Queen's head ditto, i 

Office Envelopes, 


ASSURED. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Instituted 1831. Incorporated by 


ys of members exceeds 


and 


» the R 


$ is 


EDINBURGH. 


126, BISHOPSGATE 
YN 


The Ri 


LE, Ex 
F RE DI RIC & BU EMESTER, 
JOUN GARRATT CATTLEY 
THOMAS CHAPMAN, Esq., 
JAMES DENIS DE VITRE, 
JOSEPH ESDAILE Esq. JOSHUA WALKER 
GENERAL MANAGER. 
William Gilbart, F.R.S. 
City Office, Lothbv ’.T. Henderson, manager. 
Westminsier Branch, 1, James's-square—J. W. Weldon, r 
Bloomsbury Branch, eis. Thi h Holborn— William Ewings, ma: 
Sonthwark Rranch, 3, ton-street, Borough—E.iward Ki 
manag® 
Eastern Branch, &§7, 
manager. 
Marylebone nie 4, 
Mitchell, mar 
emple-bar Branc 


Esq 
Esq. 


~ street, Whitechapel — W. D. As; 


St. Stratford-place, Oxford-street — CG. 

Charles Ward, manager. 

n the 
tbr 


same principles as tho 
bnas Box 
_ I 
Banke rs, and 
Cheques on 4 = tamps may 

r from any place in ‘the United Kingdom. 

Strong rooms are »vided for the security of deeds and other pro- 
perty lodged by the customers of the Bank. 

Sums from 10l, to 1000/. are received on deposit, 9fa-reteof interest 
to be fixed at the time, and they are repayable ypéh denthnd. without 
notice. M withdrawn within a month no epést is Paflomeel. 

Sums of 10004. and — are also reedived est Deposit Receipta, 
ul such terms as may sed upon with regard to the rate of 
interest, and the time of repayment. Paftijgs m@yiodge money apon 
an interest account who have no current account, and those “who 
have current accounts may transfer any portion of their Balance to an 
interest account, 

The rate of interest allowed at ea A oe of 50M. and up- 
wards, is Five per Cent. J , General Manager, 

London, January 21, 1856. 

The Dividend for the st half-year 
inmnum, anda us of mt. 


¢ rate of Six per cet, per 
e-paid-up. Qepital ef 18< 





Bank (free of income tax), is now in cot 


{ paymentyy 
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1s engaged in TUITION and the 

























BOOKSE LLING TRADE “in ir NEW CATALOGUE of MODERN 
APP ROVI D EPUCATI yN AL WORKS, which is now ready for 
listribution, and which they will be happy to forward on application. 
W {ITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, London, 
‘TOE MOST POPL — AR a 5 HISTORIES. 
1 with ings, &c. 
\ THITT AKERS IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
meatus f EN — I fourth edition. 12mo., 
WHIT I ARE] IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
ori te of R rhirty-first edit 12mo., price 5s. 6d., 
giy bound 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOCK’S 
HIST\ ORY of GREECI T'wenty-eighth edition, 12mo., price 5s. 6d., 
ly bound i a 
1es ks are genu x the name 
ft s An th 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Mari 
THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 
( x JLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 
» READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six 
1. ADAP = D to the GERMAN. Written 
ex} the lish Student, By Dr. H.G. OLLENDORFF. In 
Ty t I., Eighth Edition, price 12s., 8vo., cloth. Part II., 
Tt 8 | I Parts sold separately. 


udorff's method a lapted to the 


















* K Dr 
G Vv sys tating the Study of the 
G und rules on th monary rof substantives. New 
E 6d 
2. AD: AP rE D to the FRENCH. Written 
x} e English Student. By Dr. H G. OLLENDORFF 8vo. 
Treatise on the ader of French Sub- 
1 addit Treatise on the French Verbs. Price 12s 
ADAPTE dD to the Jt ALIAN. Written 
ex] «Bi the I Student. By; H OLLENDORFF. 8vo 
Third om, pr 
KEYS to th ITALIAN, FRENCH, = 
SYSTEMS, pr pa thor. Price 7s cloth lettered. 
It is nece re to avai nselves of the present 
ly English editions sanctioned by 


totally inadequate for the pur- 
elucidation of the method so 























1 Co. beg to call 





a 1sil Hall, and other eminent 
w h iblisher’s name, and, to 
1 2 author's signature 
: W i AK und Co., and DULAU and Co., and to be had 
fany Bookselle 
M*® KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL and 
4 CLASSICAL WORKS 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols.,12mo. New 
spas: Th volu sare sold separately, 7s. each ie 
HISTORY f GREECE. 12mo., Sixth Edition, 
"HISTORY of ROME. 12mo., Sixth Edition, 
( Ne E ST IONS on the HISTORIES. 12mo., each 1s. 
HISTORY of INDIA. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
HIST’ RY of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 12mo., 
“MY THOLOGY of ANCIENT GREECE and 
“THE MYI riOL OGY AB R IDG ED. 18mo., Sixth 
I ur 
OV ID's F ASTI. With Notes and Introduction. 
“THE CATALINA, and JUGURTHA of 
SALLUST; a Notes and Excursus. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d 
rAL ES and POPULAR FICTIONS. Woodcuts, 
"ELE ME :NTARY HISTORY of ENGLAND. | 
I , os 
ELE ME NT AR Y HISTORY of GREECE. 18mo., 
L LE ME Ni PARY HISTORY of ROME. 18mo., | 
mi . ee are us tas the chief Public $ ls, and by the Tutors 
versities, and 1 for private and seli- 
: ‘2 WHITTAK nd Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
1 ¥ CLASSICS, UNIFORM WITH THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


CLASSICS. 
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C J. DELILLE, 





yn School 


EORGE BELL 

















TAK ’ and ¢ 
KEITH'S ARITHMETIC BY MAYNARD, 
Sixt Edition, 12mo., 7 ts. 6d., bound, 
I EITH’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
\ \RITHM ICTA} nta g several new and useful i 
a t the us sch nd private tuition. ( 
larged by SAMUEL MAYNARD In this edition, an | 
g f Surds s been i and a 
view Exe t s fur by Mr. 
~ 
.” A KEY to Ditto. <A new edition, corrected | 
sed by M MAYNARD. 12m 6s. bound 
I H rON ar SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 
fr, HATCHARD; C. H. LAY J. GREEN 
i STONEMAN and Hats and 
t pt is 
N OVELLE MORALI- DI _ FRANCESCO 
- SOA itione gentemer etta, in cui si 
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Re ently put in 2 vols, 8s i e 30s. cloth | 
NEW DIC TON ARY of os ITALIAN 
4 and ENGI *LISH LANGUAGES; based upon that of BARETTI, | 
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AMBERGAILL. 
3y A. J. BARROWCLIFFE. 
In Two Volumes. (Now ready at all the Libraries.) 


Il. 
AFTER DARK. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 

‘« Basil,” “‘ Hide and Seek,” &c, 

In Two Volumes. 
III. 
MAURICE ELVINGTON : 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by ‘‘WILFRID EAST.” 
In Three Volumes 


BEYMINSTRE. 


Author of “ Lena,” “ King's Cope,” &e. 
In Three Volumes. [Zarly in March, 


LEONORA. 
By the HON. MRS. MABERLEY. 
In Three Volumes. 
ERLESMERE. 


In Two Volumes. 
Vil. 
A NEW STORY. 
By TALBOT GWYNNE. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Author of 
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NOVELS 
GILBERT MASSENGER. 


3y HOLME LEE. 1 vol. 


A LOST LOVE. 
3y ASHFORD OWEN. 1 vol. 


MY FIRST SEASON. 


By HOLME LEE. 1 vol. 
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GRACE LEE. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 3 vols. 

, ELDER, 65, Cornhill, 


London: SMITH, and Co., 
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ONE VOLUME. 


1 Improved Edition, price 6s. 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH |- 


CLASS-BOOK. 


Or, Grammatical and Idiomatical French Manual : 


With Progressive Illustrations and Exercises, 
and Conversational Lessons, on a new and original plan. | 
By ALFRED HAVET, 


French Master in the Glasgow Atheneum, &c. 
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A. FEILING, German Master at 

Woolwi h, and the City of London S« ; 

fessor of German at the London University 
OXENFORD, Esq. 

It is very desirable that parties wishing to have this work should be 
| particular in specifying the NEW LONDON EDITION, as there are two 
other editions bearing the name of the one more bulky and 
much dearer, the other smaller and somewli at heaper, though both ar: 
greatly r in utility for the English Student, having been compiled 
without lish assistance, and for the Use, espe: vially, of Germap 
students. An explanatory descriptio no lifference between the 
various editions wil! be found i 2 » New London Edi- 
tion, which may be had, gratis, ina separate form, by application to 
either of the eg rs. 
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| An ABRIDG MENT of the 
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18mo. price 7s. 6d., strongly bound. 
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London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and aaa 
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_ MR. YONGE’S ENGLISH-G RE cK LEXICON, 


| stain ale seoaeteandeldl 
DR. ROGET'S E LISH Tt HESAU RUS. 
A new Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
are ra > DATA , > 
HESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 
PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the _ 
pression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By P. 
| ROGET, M.D., F.R.8. The Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved. 
London: LONGMAN, Br OWN, GREEN, and LONGM ANS. 














Just published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cl 
COMPENDIUM of CHR ONOL OGY :— 


Containing the most important Dates of General History, Poli- 
| tical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, from the Creation of the World t t 
the end of the Year 1854. By F. H. JAQUEMET. Edited by the Rev. 
JOHN ALCORN, M.A 
“ A Compendium of Chronol 
cleverly arranged, and backed by a perfect i 
‘A very useful book, which the reader 
one likely to require a reference to dates, 
Spectator. 


ogy from the Creation to the Year 1854, 
adex.”—Ezaminer, 
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THe History" of SANDFORD and 
MERTON. By T. DAY, Esq. 


Revised and Embellished with cuts, from designs by Harvey. 
_ London : LONGMAN and Co.; SIMPKIN and Co.; WHITTAKER a1 
F. and J. RivinGTon; SMITH, ELD and Co.; HOULSTON and 
pone EMAN; A. HALL and Co.; HOpDSON; GRANT and 
; and H. Lea; of whom may be had, at the same price, 
EVE NINGS AT HOME. By Mrs. RBAULD and Dr. ATKIN, 
with Woodcuts from Harvey’s designs, and Frontispiece by J 
Gilbert 
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st published, imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
ITHOZOG RAPHIA; or Aqua-tinta Stippled 
| 4 Gradations produced on St me; with brief Directions for execu- 
ting Drawings with ease and celerity to be printed by this new process ; 
accompanied by illustrations showing its app slicability to Figure, 
Architectural, Landscape, Mechanical, and other Designs; also, a 
Description of the principal Methods hitherto employed to obtain Lavis, 
or washed effects on stone. Chiefly tran ad and compiled from the 
| Works of eminent Continental Lithographers, by JOSEPH ARESTI, 
Chromo-Lithographer to the Queen. 
London: published by the Author, 61, Greek-street, Soho-square ; 
‘and sold by all Booksellers. 
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of the day, viz:— 

Duck Shooting ... ens " ‘ . R. Ansdell. 
Trout Fishing po toa ase ‘ Harrrison Weir 
The Brave Ol 1 Hound . ‘ ww» FR. Ansdell, 
Hold Hard! Let them get at him! B. Herring. 
Coursing Cracks ... ane R. Nightingale 
The Rabbit Warren Harrison Weir 

insdell. 


TheMickiamb ... 0. v0 swe 
-° B. Herring. 
Harrison Weir 


Well over 
Partridge Sk Fed ae éne 
Highland lie with a Re — of D 
The Eagle’s Prey ... A pam 
Sea Eagles 
Together with a complete Mont hly. Calendar « 
Gardening, Rural Affairs, and all the information usu ally con ta sina H 
Almanacs, and much besides which is required for ready reference in 
the Country House. 

Price 1s., or it will be sent post free for 13 penny stamps to any 
person transmitting that amount to the Office. May be had by order of 
any Bookseller or Newsman. 4 

Published at the FIELD OFFICE, Essex 
Strand, London. 
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USEFUL WORKS 
HARDWICKE, 


26, DUKE-STREET, PICCADILLY, 


£ CICERONIS ‘de FINIBUS BONORUM 


@ et MALORUM Libri quinque. 
: HopGes, SMITH, and Co. 


Recensuit HENR. ALANUS. 


ROBERT 


—Third Edition, this day, uy, by § ae MARSHALL, and Co., 
ARR’S HISTORY of GREECE, cunbencing | 


the eenhes of Grote and aie and Lag: « S recom~ | 


PCARR’S MANUAL of CLASSICAL sesiiadagss: palo Calg, Onto’ 


HISTORIC 
Just si published, Ninth beer wa » entirely ‘Te-W! ritten, price Is.; ; TORICAL 


GUIDE to PHOTOGRAPHY. Containing | 


simple and concise directions for obtaining Pictures by the 
Chemical Agency of Light, including the most improved processes for 
the production of Positive and Negative Collodion Pictures, and for 
by the Calotype and Waxed Paper pro- 
cesses; also, Clear heetren tic ons for the new Collodio-Albumen Process, 
and for printing z Positives on Ps ‘aper, W ith the me Po of taking  Stere )- 


SOCIE TY OF ‘GRE AT B RIT, AIN. 


. ; “48 
Hardwicke’s Shilling Peerage for 
containing an Alphabetical List of the House of 
Lords, together with the Date of the Creation of each Title, 
irth, Accession, and Marriage of each Peer, 
Apparent or Presumptive, Family Name, 
Y of the Offices which he 





qraphle Manipulations, x 
SIMPKIN and MARSH AL A 


Illustrated with numerous Wood uts. 
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, and 123, Newgate-street, London. 

1 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, price 3s. 
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Commencement of the 
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ALMANAC for 1856. 
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the British Throne, from William I. to Victoria. 


,| The Idler: Magazine of " iction, Essay, 


selles Lettres, and Comedy. 
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3agot’s Youth, by James Hannay, Chaps. III 
The Empire behind the Scenes. 
How we took Troops to the Crimea. 
Melting the Earl's Plate, by G. W 
Kicks and Halfpence. 
Eminent Modern W J 
A Night Tramp, by Thomas Blackburne. 
Shaving of Shaggypat. 


or, Conversations in 
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By JOSEPH GUY, Jun., Magdalen Hall, Oxon 

GUY’S PREPARATORY ENGLISH i] 

MAR, for very Young Children. A New and Enlarged I 
| strongly bound, 6d. 

“This work removes every diffic’ 
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GUY'S NEW EXERC ISE Sin OR rHOG 
18mo. Sevent ) Py } 

GUY'S SYNTAC ric AL “EXER MISES. A Com- 
panion to his Grammar. New Edition. Is ny 


A KEY to ditto, 1s, bound. 

GUY'S OUTLINES to WALKER'S THEMES 
and ESSAYS nd 

GUY'S NEW ‘ARITHME ICAL PLAN; or, 
Improved Meth Fine 1 r Rules of Arithr 
Simple and Cor | [ white 1 a comple set of Arit ti 
aumerous Mis 3 7 les a l I Edition. 











GUY'S EW BRITISH SPELLING-BO¢ 


With new Cuts » 1 

GUY'S NE "BRI ristt | XPOSITOR. A‘ n- 
panion to his S z hl 8, 6d. 

GUY'S NI v BRITISH PRIMER. Tw nty- 
seventh Edition. 6d 

GUY'S NEW BRITISH READER of EASY 
WORDS and EXPLANATIONS y I 3s. Twelt 

jon, 3s. 6d. roan 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
bound 

GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES 
bound. 





GUY'S ELEMENTS of ANCIENT, MODERN 
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UY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 18 Plates. 
me Edition By JOUN RIDI ILE, Esq., M 4 
Naval School, Greenwich »s. bound 
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FERGUSON’S UNIVE RSAL SCHOLASTI 
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ERRATUM. 
Page 44, first column, line 87, for “‘ Monge” 


read “ Moigno.' 





THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Saurnal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 





Tue great topic of the fortnight has naturally | 
been the dawning prospects of Peace, which have | 
direction of | 


risen above the horizon in the 
Vienna. Amid the discordant noise of warlike 
preparations, political disputes, and diplomatic 
jargon, it is consolatory to believe that this 
tyranny may soon be overpast, and that the 


| 


world may once more be freed from that rule of | 





violence which has lately governed, and is appa- 
rently brutalising it. Whichever way it turns 
out, the last two have been eventful years. 
Seldom, if ever, have so much glory and so much 


shame, so many virtues and so many crimes, such | 
mighty national efforts, such universal enthu- | 


siasm and such profound depression, so much | 


foree and so much incompetence, been mani- 
fested within the same narrow space of time as 
in these years which have but just passed away. 
Nearly three hundred millions of mone 
the precions blood of three quarters of a million 
souls spilt ; the reputation of England certainly 
not advanced in the scale of nations as a military 
power ;—and what is there to show for it all ? 
Not much beyond the feud between Sir 
Cuartes Napier and Sir James Granam, and 
the squabbles of a dozen diplomatists as to the 
meaning of the word “neutral ” 
a time of universal peace. As, when the inhabi- 
tants of a manufacturing town sum up the cost 
if an obstinate and expensive struggle between 
Capital and Labour, and find the place be - 
poverished, business on the decline, morality at a 
discount, and the workhouse ful], so do the i in- 
dustrious inhabitants of a peace-loving land 
mourn over the ravages of a war 
them dear, and brought them but little fruit. 
et far be it from us to say that all has been 
fruitless and sll loss. We have cemented an 
alliance which, if it endure, will disprove the 
fallacies of old politicians, by binding together fi 
ever the w o greatest and most intelligent peoples 
in the world. We have discovered, 
many rotten elements and useless incumbrances 
in our constitution, which we are actively) 
en deavouring to rid ourselves of. We have 
seen developed in this country an amount of 
heroism, of self-devotion, in a word, of patriotism, 
such as but few suspected to exist within us. If 
we have grown poorer, we have also grown wiser; 
and if England have just reason to condemn some 
of her children, she has also good cause to be 
satisfied with many. 
Speaking r of the war, we 
ranked Mr Bricut’s late exhibition at Man- 
hester as a literary event, if it had not been for 
the literary topics which he thought it necessary 
to touch upon in the course of his speech. In 
his attack upon the press the disciple of W1iLt1Am 
f * lost his temper—-which he does not often 
io We let that pass. The political press can 





should scarcely have 





defend itself, either against Mr. Bricur or the 
purchased indignation of Serseant Buzrvz. | 


But what does “our pacific friend ” mean by 
telling us that “Hiawatha” is superior to 
‘Maud ?” The few stanzas on the war which 
conclude the latter poem have converted it, in 
his eyes, into “slang of the grossest character ;” 
while the melodious common-place of Lon 
FELLOW becomes dignified by contrast into “ an 
exquisite poem.” So much for the literary taste 
of Mr. Brienr. 

The mention of “ Hiawatha” 
tion to a note extracted from an American paper 
in which the extraordinary popularity of that 
poem was dilated upon. More than twelve thou- 
sand copies have been sold withi2 two months, 
and ships, horses, sledges, and chil lren are being 
christened “ Hiawatha” and “ Minnehaha” from 

ne end of the States to the other. 

Mr. Macavtay has at length carried into eff 
his long contemplated retirement from the repre- 
sentation of Edinburgh. He has notified his | 
ep for the Stewardship of the Chiltern | 
Hundreds, and Mr. ApAm Brack, the well-known 
Edinburgh publisher, has already presented him- 
self as a candidate for the seat, in answer to an 
influential requisition. Ill health has been 
mentioned as the proximate cause of M 


ail, 





leads our atten- 


by agitation, | 


| 


y spent ; | 


when applied to | 


that has cost | 


in the Times, 





| apartments not lately occupied, 





| (it is to be presumed upon very good authority) 
| that 


M ACAULAY’s retirement; but it is believed that 
the completion of the great work upon which he 
is content to rest his fame has more to do with 
it than anything else. A month ago we men- 
tioned a report that the fifth volume was in the 
printer’s hands, and we observe that it is now 
repeated in a quarter which ought to be well- 
informed upon the point. As the facts connected | 
with the greatness of the sale have already been | 
made public property, it will not, we imagine, be 
| a breach of etiquette to mention that it has been 
stated upon good anthority that Mr. MacavLay 
has alrea ady cleared eighteen thousand pounds 
by the four volumes. The announces 








however, we have reason to believe that His 
Royal Highness wil’ go to Oxford, in preference 
to the University of which his father is Chancellor 
and that at no very distant period of time. We 
notice, by-the- by, that the young Prince is begin- 
ning to make a figure in the world. A fortnight 
ago he took the chair at the Royal Institution, 
and gravely presided over one of Professor 
Farapay’s learned expositions of the laws which 
rezulate electricity. 

With the meeting of Parliament in immedia 
prospect, the Sabbatarians once more appear in a 
state of activity, attempting to carry out their 
favourite doctrines. Last week, a meeting wa 
held in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, at which 
T. B. Horsraut, Esq., M.P., animadverte 
Harr's 











Atheneum 











Mr. Hepworts Dixon is about to produce 





an Answer to Mr. Macavray’s charges against | strongly upon Sir B SENJAMIN 
Vruuram Penn. Surely this is a rather | experiment in Ke } on-gardens. 1! 
too much of a good thing. The quarrel as it | complained of Lord Ronert Grosvenor 





originally stood was a very go a one. Mr. | failure, inasmuch as it “went to legalise traffi 
Dixon certainly contrived to pick a very re- | ©n certain portions of the Lorp’s day.” M 
spectable hole in Mr. Macauray’s coat, and HorsraLtt is for the complete cessation 


everybody felt inclined to admire the ingenuity | traffic, and (to borrow a metaphor from mech 
and pluck with which the literary Jack attacked | nics) is one of those 
his Giant. Mr. Macavray, however, did not | safety-valve until the boiler 
reply ; and the general impression has been that he | Dr. McNrrre admirers 
felt himself worsted for the nonce, and that the | can return what member for Liverpool 
question was atend. We are surprised, there- | followed on the same side; saying th 
fore, to find that we are likely to be called upon | 4 spirit-stirring thing be engaged in a great 


who would sit upon th 
bursts. Th Rev 
that he 


(whose boast 








to endure a bill of revivor in this old suit. | battle. It was quieting and assuring to | 
Again we say, Is not this carrying the matter a —- on the Lorp’s side. He would 
little too far? There is no harm in Chanticleer | rath sustain a defeat whilst fighting on 
sounding his clarion once, when he rakes up the ini s side, than gain a victor sht 
his jewel; but if the “bird of morning” goes | ing against him.” In London a me s also 
on crowing sempiternally, he becomes an active | been held upon the same question, 1 th ve 
nuisance, and one feels inclined to throw a brick | different results. The majority the uudience 








° : . | SS ea ? — - PS tae» wee 

at him. Moreover, the biographer of Braxe | pronounced in favour of extending liberty 

ought to deal gently with literary blunders. | conscience; although the chairman (in s] ite 
the facts) strenuously asserted that the original 


Cambridge is in a great flutter about the forth- : ‘od , 
i i 1 s were carried, an amendment appears t 
oming election ; and, although there can be very | ™Otlons were carried, an amendment apy ) 


























little donbt that Watrote is to be the man, have been carried recommending the opening ¢ 
“Young Cambridge,” as the supporter of the , t¢ British Museum on Sundays. 

Hon. Grorce DenmAN, is making unheard-of A_ petition re DOW se Coa Signature, 
efforts to muster a respectable poll. From aa conse —. » of a meetin oy nena! 
o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End, country clergym« preying that the coll : é the Jritish 
are being pressed to take a trip to the bank oat Museum may be open d to the public duri: ° 
the Cam and record that vote for which only hos every day of the mage We must Contess (32 
keep their names upon the University books. we do not agree with the spirit of that petitio 
Some of the less sanguine among Danan’ § sup- rhe ou me are practically open crery © 
porters seem prepared for the worst in the pre- | 91008) aS 0. ae ee ee 
sent instance, but regard it as such a demonstra- | Of SClenec, who use ~anbiane Pp ; 

tion as will enable them to turn out Wiaram | PUrpose than the gr eS ee 

with ease at the general election. The last-named oo Fi; May stu ly “eae own da 
gentleman is now very unpopular in the Univer- | 2Y ® Crow’ I. Toopen the Muscum upon evel 


day would be to curtail very materially, 
destroy altogether, the e  opport! nities enjoyed | 
these learned persons; and we suspect 
would eventually prove a much mor 
injury to the British public than they sufi 
resent rule. 





sity, and it is generally understood that the hint 
about gentlemen “who either are o 
ght to be speechless,” was levelled at him. 

committees of the rival candidates both 
c atale names of great weight; but that of Mr. 
WALPOLE consists mainly of the elder and more 
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Conservative members of the Senate. Even in| ..: hy late numb r ol the Am vioniacadae 
Cambridge, some of the old notions in polities | c Oe VE Ree & Wee wae 7 “ 
continue to hold sway. One thing has rather | article Seid . the © Tutere prospects Of the Americ 
damaged Mr. Denman in the eyes of many, and | Publishing trade. The writer dwells very ery 
that is the manner in which he took his degree, | #@4 ve ny aptly up 2 as ee 
According to the regulations in force at the time, | “hich that trade has made within the last f 
Mr. DENMAN could not have gone in for honours | YC*TS, aud refers to the Immense preps 

if he had entered the University as a nobleman; | °f Cducated persons over the uneducated as 

’ sufficient reason for it. In the Unit s 


nor could he have gone in for classical honours as 
a commoner without previously taking honours 
in mathematics. The expedient to which he 
resorted was ingenious; but it was more admired y L 101 i 
on that account than for the spirit it displayed. | paralleled rapidity, but certain 


2 . ioht Ynulence. which 
He went in for honours as a commoner. but — ghte iment. Opulence, which 
ive long r sin i \ 


than thre¢ 
lers cf t 


very much more 
population are reat 


Our population (adds the 



































pleaded his nobility as an exception from the | };... a yp aa gen iy Ne 
mather natical tripos. Being a first-rate classic, | pti ste on rile ips S estehll 7 age 
ca out first of his year; but it should be | every church crected: aud every a 
remembered that the absurd regulation which | behalf of mental culture. is to the 
he thus ingeniously plore had compelled many | encouraging prognostic. Canada, Cuba, i 
a brilliant scholar to join the undistinguished | already among his pat a re halfa 
ranks of the Pol. The absurd regulation has | rolls by, he will ha empi 
been altered since ; but Mr. Dexman’s action is | With books, the Ii! u 
still remembered with some bitterness. before, upon. 4 é . 
bie had almost forgot to mention that Mr. | ‘ ‘ 
WaLpoir’s canvass for Cambridge necessitates | By all means; have them and wel 
his aecoeten from Midhurst. Mr. Samvet | pay for the hen th leattimat 
Warren, the Recorder of Hull, has offered him- Mental culture is a good | 
self to fill the vacancy. sty ’s a better; and however extensive 
Apropos of Cambridge, we are sorry to hear ding empire” to which the Ameri I 
that the Syndicate of the Fitzwilliam have resigned | lishers minister may become, they nev I 
in a body, owing to the imperious and overbearing | honest men until they have wiped off the d 
treatment which its members have received at the | which they owe to the authors of this count 
hands of the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. WHEWELL. The very number of the American 
Lhe report that the Prince or WaAtEs is about | Circular which contained this hopefi 1d gra- 
to enter Christ’s Church, Oxford, as a student, | tulatory article contai ] 
has been contradicted in a qualified manner, by a! ments lately made Amot 
statement that it arose from the fact that Dr. | these we notice tl ‘Life 
Gatsrorp has been putting into repair some! Henry Fielding: D. jaa 


than Ir. 


In spite of this, | 
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which Messrs. Appteton, of New York, 
likely to appropriate without remunerating the 
author one single sixpence. 
worse, we are informed that an early copy was 
sent over, and an attempt made to make such 
arrangements with an American publisher as 
would have been advantageous to Mr. LAWRENCE; 
but that Messrs. APPLETON’s announcement of 
their intention to appropriate the work rendered 
the attempt abortive. Messrs. Lippincott, of 
Philadelphia, also announced the book, but have 
since deferred to the prior claims of Messrs. Ap- 
PLETON. What these claims can be we are ata 
loss to imagine, unless, indeed, the last-named 
house has resolved to set a good example by 
offering Mr. Lawrence a fair price for his work. 
We hope, for the sake of honesty and good fellow- 
ship, that this is the course which they intend 
to adopt. 

Some months back, we noticed the issue of a 
severe attack upon Mr. Payne Cottier, from the 
pen of a certain anonymous “ Detective,” and 
also of a circular addressed to us by Mr. Joun 
ResseLt Sirs, the publisher of the attack in 
question, requesting that his connection with it 
might be considered as withdrawn. At the time 
we expressed a doubt whether the publisher of a 
pamphlet could effectually withdraw from the 
consequences of his act ; and so appear to have 
thought Mr. Cotirer and his legal advisers. On 
the 17th inst., Sir F. Tagsicer moved the Court 
of Queen’s Bench for a rule calling upon Mr. 
Sairu to show cause why a criminal information 
shonld not be filed against him for having 
published the pamphlet. After reading Mr. 
Co.vier’s affidavit, Lord Campsett refused the 
rule, for the curious reason that Mr. CoLirer had 
rebutted all the charges made against him, and 
that, therefore, there could be no good reason for 
punishing his traducer. According to Lord 
CAMPBELL, therefore, the law permits you to 
attack an innocent man, and will only step in to 
defend the guilty. But his Lordship declared 
that “he had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Courier,” and that, perhaps, was the better 
reason for preventing the prosecution of an in- 
quiry that might have been attended with 
awkward results. Perhaps, too, a charge of 
plagiarism was one which the author of “ The 
— 8 of the Chancellors” would rather be 

sused adjudicating upon. It is, moreover, a 


C ae fact in connection with this case, that 
Mr. . P. Cottier was Lord CampseE cv’s literary 
or tet in seeing the above-named work through 


the press. 

Mr. Bensamin Wepster’s suggestion re- 
specting the method of expending the ALLEYNE 
bequest has attracted a great deal of attention. 
It has been proposed to admit one indigent actor 
and one actress as in-door pensioners, and one 
actor and one actress as out-door recipients of 
the ex-actor’s bounty; also to bestow a few 
pres entations to the’ school department of the 
ollege upon the children of indigent actors. 
These suggestions are so reasonable and humane 
that we hope they will be carried out. 

The journalist world is full of rumours im- 
porting change and novelty. Probably the peace 
prospects will have their effect in encouraging 
speculation in connection with the cheap press. 
Mr. Bricur and his friends are shortly about to 
commence a penny paper at their own cost, and 
we understand that an excellent corps of parlia- 
mentary reporters is already engaged. Some 

)tion may be gathered of the difficulties with 
re h the promote rs of the cheap press have to 

yntend from the fact that the Daily Telegraph 


EN 


HISTORY. 

7 History of England from the Accession of | 
James the Second. By Tuomas Bapineton 
Macautay. Vols. Ill. and IV. London: 
Longman and Co. 


aders of Tue Critic are intimately versed in 

e contents of these new volumes. They know 
how the Jacobite reaction followed the Orange 
revolution : 
Whig against Tory ; how gallantly Londonderry 
held out; how chivalrously Dundee fell in the 
ge of Killicrankie ; how William crossed the 


By this time we doubt not that most of the | 
r 
th 


seem | 


To make the matter | 
_ exactly 46/. 17s. 6d. for paper, printing, 


| his worst disasters. 
| epitomise nor mutilate a story so whole in itself, 
extracts from a work which is | 


how Tory rose against Whig and | 


( which has been generally spoken of as a success) | 
is said to have accomplished a circulation of only | 


15,000, which, at three-farthings per copy, leaves | 


writing, 
editing, and expenses of all sorts, in addition to | 


| what may be obtained from advertising sources. 


This paper, so far as printing is concerned, 
now makes common cause with the Morning 
Chronicle. ‘There has been some gossiping 


lately about the change in the editorship of | 


the Literary Gazette, common 
it to Mr. PrTer ConnixcuaM. 
have reason to believe, is not true; but (if what 
we hear be true), the real gentleman is known, 


repor t giv ing 


even better than Mr. Cunnrncuam, for his anti- | 


quarian pursuits. Of course there is a great deal 
of talk about the success of the new periodicals. 
The 7Zrain is said to have left all its competitors 
far behind. The Jdler may now plume itself 
upon having a Quarterly Reviewer (what a word 
of power that title once was!) 
contributors. The article on SeLpen in the last 
number of the Quarterly was by 


as a picture worthy of that witty and profound 
talker. 


of the Times, by his brethren of the press, has 
not yet come off, and it is doubtful whether it ever 
will. Such are the lamentable jealousies which 


divide the world of journalism, that a committee | 


cannot even be named which would be likely to 
get a hearing from the entire body. ‘The 
Parthenon Club (of which Mr. RussExvis a mem- 
ber), the Fielding, and “Our Club” (a new 
social corporation, consisting altogether of good 
men and true) have already entertained the bril- 
liant reporter. At one of these entertainments 
it was suspected that an attempt would be made 
by some of those ubiquitous gentlemen who cul- 
tivate the art of stenography to obtain a report 
of the proceedings. The dining-room was, there- 
fore, strictly “tiled,” and the result was that a 
vigilant steward discovered a reporter under 
the disguise of a waiter, and lurking behind the 
screen with note-book in hand. Of course the 
gentleman was summarily ejected, and posterity 
is denied the gratification of enjoying the “ flow 
of soul” which characterised the occasion. There 
is a report, by the by, that, if the war continues, 
Mr. Russet will not return to the Crimea, but 
is to join the Baltic Fleet, It is also said (with 
what truth we know not) that in the event of a 
Crimean correspondent being required, Mr. 
Woops, the late reporter of the Morning Herald, 
will be selected. The Zimes’ reporter, now with 
Omar Pasha, is no other than the celebrated 
OxreHant, the author of the 
Black Sea.” 

The Atheneum has been preferring some extra- 
ordinary complaints against “the rigour” exer- 
cised in the examinations for the Civil Service; 
and suggests that the severity observed should be 
somewhat relaxed. 
examiners require is proficiency in reading, spell- 
ing, and common arithmetic. In cases where the 
official duties necessitate the writing of letters, 
the candidates’ knowledge of English composition 
has been investigated. Surely this rule is not so 
very rigorous. The majority of rejected candi- 


dates have been plucked for inability to spell | 


English properly, when writing from dictation. 


We have received an interesting note from a | 


correspondent, informing us that His Highness 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, the 
guished philologist, 
CaNnINO, and cousin to the Emperor, has caused | 


Boyne, and how Russell fought at La Hogue ; 
| how William’s diplomacy repaired his failures in 
the field, and how he learned, like the Russian 


| Peter, to extract the most complete success out of | 
We shall therefore neither | 


nor shall we give 


a collection of beauties. But some notice, in the 


nature at once of a just homage to genius, and | 


an independent consideration of prominent fea- 
tures, whether charms or defects, is the debt | 


which every review owes to its readers on this | 


occasion. 
Of the merits of these volumes, as a work of 


This, we | 


among its | 


Mr. JAMES | 
Hannay, and is spoken of with great admiration, | 


The proposed dinner to be given to Mr. | 
Witt1aAm Russet, the Crimean correspondent 


“Shores of the | 


The fact is, that all that the | 


distin- | 
brother to the Prince of | 


a translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew into 
Lowland Scotch to be executed at his own ex- 
pense. Only eighteen copies of this literary 
| curiosity have been printed, and these have been 
distributed as follows:— 
| 1, Bibliotheque Impériale. 

2. British Museum. 


) 3. Bible ym 
| 4. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
| 5. Bodleian. 

6. Cambridge. 

7. Durham. | 

8 


- Edinburgh. \ University Libraries. 


9. Glasgow. 
10. St. Andrew. 
11. Aberdeen. 
12. Trinity College, Dublin. 

. Rey. Dr. Aitken, Minto. 
14. Mr. Riddell, the ‘translator. 
. Mr. 8. Bagster, London. 
16. Mr. C. J. Stewart, London. 

The two remaining copies have been retained 
| by the Prince himself. 

Messrs. Lonemans have issued their very 
useful catalogue of the various periodicals, news- 
| papers, and stamped publications issued in Lon- 
don—a valuable boon to the journalist and 
advertiser. L. 


_ 
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A NIGHTMARE. 


Once they whispered my weak heart 
She was false whose deep calm eyes 
Chained and tranced my listening life 
With their love-wrought histories. 

So I stole out warily 

Under the still starlit sky, 

Whilst each branch that creaked on high 
Rent my heart with fresh alarms, 

Soft I crept, and saw them stand, 

My young wife in his bold arms! 

Back the blood rushed to my heart, 
High in air I shook the steel, 

Smote him once, and twice, and thrice, 
Deep as arm can deal. 

Loud his paramour—my wife— 
Shrieked and prayed for his foul life, 
Caught my wrist in frantic strife, 
Wept and prayed—I dragged the knife 
From his breast, and caught her hand, 
Twined her fingers round the haft ; 
Sore she cried—I laught, I laught, 
**Good,’' he had not perished yet, 

** Good,” he still might pay the debt! 
So I tasted vengeance due, 

For I guided her hand well, 

And I made her stab him through, 
Stab him surely through and through, 
Till her white arm got a hue 

Of his heart's adulterous flood ; 

Then, to crown my vengeance rare, 
Her white breast I laid it bare, 
Through the beating beauty there, 
Once, and twice, and thrice I smote, 
Whilst my brain reeled round I smote ; 
Then I joyed in vengeance great, 

And I left her to her fate, 

Lying on her borrowed mate— 

Oh, but my heart was desolate! 


Then I woke, ’twas but a dream, 

But a foul and evil dream! 

It was dawn, and my young bride, 

She was nestling at my side, 

While each tress’s golden billow 

Rolled o'er coverlid and pillow, 

With her hands clasped on her breast, 

Perfect Purity in rest! 

And the sweet fresh morning air, 

Like an angel presence there, 

Filled the room, and filled my heart; 

And I saw the sunbeams dart 

Through the boughs that interlace 

Round the window’s latticed space, 

And I feared them as they streamed— 

Angels’ glistening wings they seemed. 

Then, whilst I sad tears did weep, 

Sure, I saw a glory creep— 

On the morning stillness deep 

Saw it—whilst my heart did leap— 

Crown my young wife’s happy sleep. 
J. J. BRITTON. 





GLISH LITERATURE. 


rhetorical art, there can be only one opinion. 
Even the jaundiced essayist of the Quarterly, who 
sought on the publication of the first two volumes 
to vent the malice of his impotent revenge 
for a just chastisement by exposing microscopi- 
| cally minute flaws—even he, with every small 
faculty sharpened into preternatural acuteness, 
turned hopelessly from the task of dethroning 
| the mightiest master of modern English prose. 
| Mr. Macaulay is not only first of modern English 
prose writers, but there is none second to him. 
Only Mr. Carlyle could dispute the title with 
| him; but Mr. Carlyle stands by himself, as a 
| brilliantly eccentric planet whose permanent situa- 
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tion in ion Jn the universe of ‘Mertue has yet to te! as Mr. Miedaiet 8. 


ascertained. 
Empyrean none can doubt; but, as yet, he shines 
too distantly, with his grand form shrouded in a 


multitude of intervening atmospheres, through | 
which the exoteric world of our time will hardly | 
“He is the evening star, always re- | 
moving on the | 


penetrate. 
maining between dark and bright ;” 
uttermost verge of comprehensible nature, and 
more than half lost in that supersensuous nature 
into which man’s eye has never pierced, nor 
has it entered into his mind nor heart to under- 
stand it. How different is Mr. Macaulay! He 
moves above us indeed, but only just so far 
above us as that our eyes can follow him; and, 
although we cannot see things clearly without 
his aid, yet, as soon as he has guided our sight 
and directed our thoughts, we stand with 
him, at least in fancy, side by side. He 
makes his knowledge our knowledge — his 
reasoning our reasoning. It is not for us to 
exhume those fossil antiquities which he is so 
eager in collecting, and so luminous and inge- 
nious in arranging. 
us to make a pen, like his, a magician’s wand, by 
which history becomes, not merely a picture, but 
a resuscitation of the past. But, nevertheless, he 
is one of us—nobler, grander, sublimer, deeper, 
and infinitely more learned and more philoso- 
phical ; but, though a loftier brother, he is 
thoroughly English, thoroughly natural, and one 
with us in thought and in blood. Unlike his | 
transcendental rival—and Mr. Macaulay is never | 
transcendental—he is to the mass of readers like 
Wordsworth’s Lucy—“ a creature not too bright | 
nor good for human nature’s daily food.” All that | 
he says, all that he does, are touches which excite | 
irresistibly those sympathies by which the whole 
world is made kin. He is always intelligible, 
and therefore always prepossessing — always 


That it will be in the highest | mind of Fabricius, of whom it was 


| mulation and selection of facts; 


Still less is it for any one of | 


In prine iple that mind is the 
said that it 
was more easy to cause the sun to swerve from 
its course than the calm Roman from the truth. 
But Mr. Macaulay is not a Roman, but an ex- 
citeable Anglo-Celt; and we are not sure that we 
do not like him all the more for the fact that, 
although in spirit he is uncommonly willing, in 
the flesh he is equally weak; and when the 
Anteros of party slips between him and the truth, 
he clasps it as Ixion clasped the cloud. 

Let us apply these remarks to the volumes 
before us. In power they are fully equal to their 
predecessors. There is the same unmistakeable 
and unapproachable style; the same lucid accu- 
the same artful 
combination of narrative, logic, and rhetoric; 
the same pungent analysis of characters and 
motives; the same ingenious tesselation of circum- 
stances into illustrations of favourite axioms. 
In action the epic has more of the Odyssey than 
of the Iliad. The moral is the triumph of con- 


scientious patience over the bigoted incapacity of | 


James and the insolent domination of Louis. 


| Through all the fiery ordeal of national ingrati- 


| tude, personal treachery, 


wholesale 


| trusted councillors—through all the chequered 


trials of the good and brave man doing battle for 


| the good and the true against wrong, injustice, 


ignorance, insolence, contumely, and constant 
| defeat—the hero of this great story is brought 
safely, and seated firmly on his throne, and his 
enemies are slain or scattered before his threshold. 


| It is needless to add that the Ulysses of this tale 


| reform ; 


sensible, and therefore always sure of attention— | 


always picturesque, and therefore always exciting. 
He satisfies completely Addison’s definition of 
wit—a definition which is applicable to every 
form of inventive genius. He is natural without 
being obvious : he seizes, for the most part, with 
faultless skill that which is most surprising and 
interesting in his subject, and, by arranging these 
materials judiciously, in periods of curious feli- 
city or artful negligence, he has made history, 
what long since he taught that history ought to 
be—a true tale, whose absorbing interest surpasses 
that of the most exciting fiction. 

Mr. Macaulay is pre-eminently the Englishman 
of the day. He is the impersonation, not by any 
means of the entire English character, but he is 
the impersonation of that portion of it which 
makes us what we call ourselyes—a practical 
nation. The substratum of that character is 
clear, upright, and unsophisticated common sense. 
Such common sense is often misled by prejudice, 
by passion, by partisanship, by casual habits and 
circumstances of situation and education, by a 
supreme self-willedness and spirit of dogmatism 
in which instinct stands for reason. But the 
worst that can be said of this faculty is that it is 
thoughtless, unreasonable, and shallow. Its patent 
deficiencies are natural, and not intellectual. 
Whenever it errs—as it errs daily and hourly— 
it can generally, perhaps always, appeal from 
reason to nature, or, what is practically the same 
thing, to some principle of personal or party in- 
terest. Common sense is the language of our 
concrete instincts, as excited by the circumstances 
of our temporal interests. It is the criterion, by 


| in mind ; 


is William of Orange. 

Those were strange times, such 
now well conceive, much less realise. 
times of revolution ; ours are merely times of 
and revolution and reform are two 
radically distinct natures. It is important in 

reading this page of our history to bear this fact 
for it will, we submit, explain away 
some popular prejudices in which the illustrious 
writer of these volumes evidently shares. It is a 
fashion, which he has set, to talk complacently 
just at present of the vast superiority of public, 
and especially political morality, in these days, 
over that of the days which preceded and fol- 
lowed the revolution of 1688. We do not dispute 
that there is much foundation for this belief ; 
but we deny that it is either so solid or so ex- 
tensive as the political essayists and lecturers of 
the nineteenth century of Englishmen contend. 
A revolution is a national bankruptcy in many 
of its actual, and in all of its probable or pos- 
sible results. Society is for the time reduced or 
nearly reduced to its first principles, and the 
first principle of social, as of individual life, is 
self-preservation. Men are tried severley—far 
more severely than the heirs of a hundred and 
sixty years of constitutional tranquillity can either 
appreciate or understand. When every day may, 
not improbably, bring forth a sudden and violent 
dissolution of the existing order of things, with 
all its terrible consequences of general and per- 
sonal ruin, it is not wonderful that the mass of 
humanity—that all but the very strongest and 
rarest natures—should succumb to that fearful 
voleaniec uncertainty of circumstances, and 
should tremulously hurry from side to side, 


as we cannot 
They were 


| from party to party, in the passionate anxiety 


induction and comparison, of things as they are | 


visibly, and of things as they will be. It is the 


epitomised philosophy of facts that have been | 


generalised ; and according as the generalisation 


is coloured by fashionable modes of thought, it | 


will form a chronicle which, however inaccurate, 
is sure to be popular. “ We readily believe that 
which we anxiously desire to be true.” 

Such a historian and such a philosopher is Mr 
Macaulay ; 
highest school. He sees clearly all that he does 
see; he feels strongly, and therefore he writes 
forcibly. If not always honest and true, he 
always means and tries to be both. In truth, put- 
ting aside the correctness of his facts and his 
reasonings, it is this quality of unimpeachable 
earnestness which forms no small part of his 
popularity. People believe him to be, what un- 
doubtedly he is, an honest and pre-eminently 
able man in search of truth; 
he errs they pity but do not blame him. Partial 
and frequently bigoted we believe him to be; but 
earnest, single-minded, and high-minded veracity 
of purpose is the essential nature of such a mind | 


assuredly of a high, if not of the | 


| was always 


and, therefore, when | 


} are 


for nature’s first wants—security for life and 
property. Against such necessities, as when men 
drowning, of what avail are the highest 
principles and even duties of morality ? 





jects, and yet not be quite devils incarnate, nor 
even monsters in human form. “Poor hu- 
manity!” said Lord Bolingbroke, as he looked « 

the las t moral and physical agony of the ra 
Pope. “Poor humanity!” surely we may 
say, in all Christian or philosophical charity, 
as we survey, calmly at a distance and at our 
ease, the conduct of our ancestors when 
excited by the prospect of imminent dissolution 
Of course should have done much better; 
we should have remembered our plighted honour, 
revered our sacred oaths; we should have ex- 
claimed—Let justice be done and the heavens 
overwhelm us. Yet fear is a strange and power- 
ful reasoner. It is wonderful what a very diffe- 
rent as peed things have when a man’s neck is 
under the guillotine, and when he has a minute’s 
respite to consider the blade above him. It is 
very necessary at such a time that somebody, 
like Sir Lucius, should be standing by to edge in 
a word about our honour: otherwise it is just 
possible that it may ooze out of our palms just 
at the very and only moment when it is required 
for active service. There are still Shrewsburys: 


als 


we 


| there is still a great statesman whose courag 


perfidy in | 


only the other day oozed out at Vienna at a 


| period, trying indeed, but considerably less criti- 


cal than the era of ’88. There are still celebraté 
men who have shown themselves amply compe- 
tent to bear the light olive-branch of peace, 
whose untrained sinews have failed utterly when 
required to wield the mighty tomahawk of war 
There are found in private life men—the trusté 
confidantes of fortunes—who, by one false ste] 
have brought themselves within the pale of tl 
criminal law, in the frantic endeavour to maintain 
or retrieve a time-honoured position by a daring 
and unauthorised extension of an_ ill-defined 
trust. Such men are perhaps neither villains 
nor hypocri-es ; but they are weak men, as most 
men are weak, and their weakness must be 
reprobated, and, if possible, punished, for th 
sake of example and of society. Men are not 
found wanting until they have been tried. They 
walk, talk, act, and live very similarly in similar 
and tranquil circumstances ; but, when the con- 
vulsion comes, how manifold are the forms of 
panic, how rare the instances of firmness ar 
serenity! Let him only, or rather let not even 
him, who is without infirmity in a state of tran- 
quillity, fling the stone at his weak brother wh 
is wrestling with the agony of death. 
On such grounds, which need not be expand 


Dut 


| we venture to submit that Mr. Macaulay judges 
' somewhat too severely the actions of the states- 


If a man | 


can save himself by striking his neighbour from | 


his neighbour's own plank, will he pause to con- 
sider, or, if so pausing, will he yield to the reflec- 
tion that the ple ank is the lawful property of his 
neighbour as the first comer ? Cato perhaps will; 
but certainly John Smith will not ; and as the 
world is, even in our philanthropic times, made 
up of John Smiths, this fact will enable us to 
understand how men, even great statesmen, even 
sensitive and, on the whole, honourable men like 
Shrewsbury, could intrigue with James while 
holding the seals of William ; why Dundee, who 
feared only dishonour and cared not for death, 
should palter with his word ; why even Halifax, 
for whose magnanimous mind the falling party 
the attractive party, should betray a 
vacillation and a weakness, when inclination, 
as usual, prompted him to raise and embrace a 
prostrate foe. When such men failed, who shall 
say that he would have stood? When such men 
were overcome by temptation, we may well be- 
lieve that inferior natures, 
and Sunderland, might fail from their plighted 


such as Marlborough | 


faith as gentlemen, from their oaths as liege sub- | 


men of the times which followed the Revolutio: 
of 1688. Men remembered the Long Parliament 
and its purging by Cromwell. They remembered 
the brilliant but chequered episode of his reign, 
and the chaos which succeeded it. Whiggism 
had failed so utterly then, that men might well 
be pardoned for doubting, as soon as the pressu 
of tyranny was removed, whether it wonld su 
ceed better under the new dynasty. Again, it 
was utterly un-English, and as such it is still 
hateful toour thoughts. William of Orange w 
indeed, a nobleman of Nature’s school; but s 
was Condé, was Luxemburg; and wha 
Englishman even now could endure the thought 
of an English empire, peaceably established, | 
even such men? ‘The curse of that necessary | 
hateful revolution was the introduction of un- 


so 


English — and un-English influence s, whi 
lasted through the next ce ntury, which many 
think still to be far from extinct. The Sovereig 
became and continued long an alien from his 
people. His court consisted of aliens; his famil 
was educated under alien influences. Great 


good, and noble as William was, it would hay 
been, even unto our own days, far better for En 
land that he should have been sent back with | 
Dutchmen, and that the infant son of James shot 
have been torn by war. if he could not have bee 
gained by negotiation, from the arms of tl 
fatuitous tyrant, bigotry and 
objected to such a st “p as the bitterest di 
the bitter cup which after mixing for hims: 
had so deservedly been forced to drain—it wv 
have been better that even the hazardous expet 
ment of an entirely new dynasty should hay 
been tried, than that England should recov 
constitutional freedom only by the permanent 
sacrifice of national government. Surely, even in 
the earthy and grovelling nature of agora ug 
it may be charit: ably an reasonably presumed 
that a spark of natural and English regret mad 
him desire to see Englishmen governed again bj 
Englishmen. Englishmen were far more Eng lish 
then than now, when they are merging in cosmo- 
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politan philanthropists. Yet even now the hatred 
of foreign influences is still a principle, and, to 
some extent, a passion with the nation. Whena 
thought or a suspicion of their existence arises, 
the ominous murmur of the people sounds 
through the breadth and length of the country. 
What must that sentiment and murmur have 
been when the people, although far less refined, 
were far more primitive and natural than they 
are now? Therefore we think that Mr. Macaulay, 
in his passionate admiration for the admirable, 
has given the false councillors of William too 
little credit for national sentiment, and debited 
them too largely for undoubted hollowness and 
perfidy. PHILO. 








(Te be continued.) 








A Child's History of the United States. By Joun 
Bonner. London: Sampson Low, and Co. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1856. 

Mr. Bonner confesses, with great frankness, that 
the idea of writing this little history of his 
country was suggested by Mr. Dickens’s “ Child’s 
History of England.” It is written in a very 
clear and intelligible style, and, were it not for 
a very strong anti-English tendency which per- 
vades the whole work, we should have had no 
hesitation in recommending it to those who are 
desirous of acquiring a general knowledge of the 
history of the United States. We take at ran- 
dom a few of the pasages which manifest the 
spirit we complain of, and leave our readers to | 
judge for themselves. Apropos of Lord Corn- | 
bury, we are told. 

As he was very much in debt, notwithstanding all 
the money he had squeezed out of the province, his | 
creditors sued him, and he was thrown into jail. The 
people were in hopes he would learn wisdom aid 
virtue in his prison-cell ; but they forgot he wus a lord, 
and cousin to the Queen of England. There is a law 
in England which declares that peers shall only be 
imprisoned in certain very rare cases, and never for 
such paltry matters as not paying their debts. With 
the help of this law Lord Cornbury got out of jail. 
His father dying shortly afterwards, he became Earl 
of Clarendon, and went home to England, where he 
passed for a very remarkable man, and a great states- | 
man. 

Is it possible that the American historian 
confounds this ex-governor with the great Lord | 
Clarendon ? 

The appointments of English governors are all 
mentioned in this spirit. In recording the ap- | 
pointnent of James Montgomery over the State 
of New York, Mr. Bonner states that he was a 
gentleman of King George’s bedchamber, and 
makes the profound observation that he (the | 
King) “ thought that it was much the same thing | 
to keep a province as a bedroom in order ;” doubt- | 
less supposing that “‘a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber” is nothing better than a menial, who 
sweeps the carpets and makes the beds. 

Here is another specimen of Mr. Bonner’s im- 
partial spirit: — 

The King of England was always squabbling with 
the King of France, or some other king; and every 
now and then, when he was in the humour, he would 
declare war. Then, as you have heard, the settlers 
in the colonies, who had no interest whatever in those | 
royal squabbles, were obliged to fight for their lives, 
and often saw their houses burned down, and their 
wives and children carried off into captivity. After | 
a time, when the kings were tired of the sport, peace 
would be made, and nobody ever asked what the | 
solonies wanted. They were expected to fight when 
the King was in the war-humour, and to lay down 
their arms when he was in the peace humour again, 
ud always to look pleasant and cheerful. How com- 
— it must have been to be a colonist in those 


And again :— | 








rhe great lords in England were never tired of 
sending out members of their own families to be 
governors of the colonies in America . . . . as most 
of these noble gentlemen were rather thick-headed and 
hard-hearted than otherwise, the colonies had great | 
reason to dislike the system. 

This is vulgar and personal enough; but pas- 
sages are not wanting in which the entire people | 
of England are shamelessly traduced and ma- 
ligned. At the outbreak of the war, the Ameri- | 
cans sent over to this country a document calling 
upon all who wished for a change to join them. | 
This act and its consequences are thus recorded | 
by Mr. Bonner:— 

They also sent an address to the people of England, | 
who were as cruelly oppressed by the great lords as | 
themselves, calling upon them to join them in stand- 
ing up for the rights of man. Nothing ever came of 
this last papet. I believe the people of England often | 





| the principal events in Calvin’s life. 


| finally settled for a while at Angouléme. 


thought, over their firesides, that their brothers in 
America were quite right, and wished the time would 
come for them too to rise against the King and the 
great lords. But it did not; and has not come quite 
yet, though there are many wise persons who think it is 
not far distant. 

A work like this may possibly achieve a popu- 
larity on the other side of the Atlantic, but it has 
very little chance on this. 
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Letters of John Calvin, compiled from the Original 
Manuscripts, and edited with Eistorical Notes, 
by Dr. Jutes Bonner. Vol. I. Translated 
from the Latin and French languages by Davip 
ConstaBLe. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 

*“GaTHER up the fragments that remain, that 

nothing be lost.” Such might have been the 

motto, and not an inappropriate one we think, 
for the present publication. 
wish to know all that can be known. 


| Calvin was pre-eminently great; of all the 
| Reformers second only to him of Wittemberg; | 


intellectually, perhaps, his equal. Calvin’s theo- 
logical treatises are but little read at the present 
day, although frequently referred to. But it 
would be difficult fully to estimate the wonderful 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Of a great man we | 


And | 
| the ruling spirit of the Reformation, not only at 





siding successively at Basle and Geneva. He 
also made a hurried tour in Italy. At Geneva 
he was received with open arms by Farel, Viret, 
and other distinguished leaders of the Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland. The Reformed religion had 
been already openly adopted and established by 
law in Geneva, and Calvin was prevailed upon to 
remain there and lend his aid towards giving it 
solidity and consistence. Heaccordingly became a 
preacher and public lecturer in divinity. Anxious, 
however, not merely to introduce a change of 
doctrine, but of morals as well at Geneva, and 
being quite uncompromising in this respect, 
Calvin and Viret gave mortal offence to some of 
the ruling inhabitants, and were consequently 
both of them expelled by a vote of the Senate on 
the 23rd of April, 1538. Vigorous efforts were 
thenceforward made to induce the city and canton 
to return to the Romish Communion. All, however, 
were of no effect. Calvin, during his banishment, 
resided for the most part at Strasburgh, where, by 
his increasing activity, he managed to direct affairs 
in such a manner that he came to be regarded as 


Geneva, but throughout Switzerland, France, and 
Italy. In 1541, Calvin and the other exiled 
ministers were recalled to Geneva with universal 
acclamation. Thencefurward to the year of his 
death, 1568, he was absolute dictator in all mat- 


| influence that they exercised over the men of the | ters, whether religious or civil. He drew up a 
And that | liturgy and form of ecclesiastical discipline the 


influence still survives. Calvin moulded his dog- | most stringent that the world has yet seen. But 
matic teaching into a grand intellectual system, | such was the extraordinary influence of his cha- 
coherent in all its parts, and like the Macedonian | racter, that it was generally received and acted 


| phalanx presenting a firm front against any and | 


upon to the letter. The malcontents held their 


all kind of assailants. Woe be to the enemythat | peace, or if ever they objected they were easily 


Se" . . . | 
precipitated himself against it. Caught upon one | crushed. 


The Government of Geneva, in fact, 


or other of those thousand unbending, bristling | became a perfect theocracy, of which Calvin was 
spears, what could be the result of such a con- | the Samuel. But now the question naturally 
test? And the weapons of Calvinism are still | rises, “How did he use this extraordinary 


as unbending, and bright, and keen, as ever. 


| the present day not only are the doctrines of 


Calvin still firmly maintained in France, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, England and Scotland, 
but in the last mentioned country the form of 


| Church government devised by him still prevails, 


scarcely one whit altered from what it was when 
he corresponded about it with Knox and the 
other Scotch Reformers. Let us add that Cal- 
vinism is still, as ever, the determined foe of 


| sacerdotalism, and we shall not be surprised at its 
** Wheresoever the word | 


extraordinary vitality. 
of God is sincerely preached and heard,” says 
Calvin, “and the Sacraments are administered 
according to the institution of Christ, there, no 
doubt, is a church of God; since his promise 
cannot fail, that when two or three are gathered 
together in his name he is in the midst of them.” 
Such a declaration as this at once sweeps away 
all the pretensions of priestcraft, and hallows the 
memory of Calvin to every friend of religious 
freedom. 

Before proceeding further let us briefly sketch 
Born in 
1509, of poor parents, at Noyon, in Picardy, he 


was at an early age distinguished for his piety, | 
|and became the protégé of a wealthy family 


who sent him to the University of Paris with a 
view to his being educated for the Church. 
While pursuing his studies, he became imbued 


| with the new doctrines, as they were called, 


which were so totally opposed to what would be 
expected of him as a Romish ecclesiastic that he 
gladly complied with his father’s desire to turn 
his attention to the law. With this object he 
studied successively at Orleans and Bruges. 
Divinity, however, occupied his mind more than 
law. He read the Scriptures, studied Greek, 


} and at last made an open profession of his be- 


lief in the doctrines of the Reformation. Re- 


| turning to Paris, he there published his first work, 


which was a commentary upon Seneca “De 
Clementia” (Paris, 1532); but soon afterwards, 
in consequence of some expression of his religious 
sentiments which drew upon him the indignation 
of both the Parliament and the Sorbonne, he was 
obliged to leave Paris, and take shelter, first in 
ene place and afterwards in another, until he 
Here 
he found protection with his friend Louis Du 
Tillet, a dignitary of the Church, and occupied 
his time, partly in teaching Greek, and partly in 
the composition of his famous work called the 
“Institutes of the Christian Religion.” In 1534 
he again returned to Paris, under the auspices of 
the Queen of Navarre; but in the same year was 
obliged to quit, not only that city, but France 


itself, from the cause above-mentioned, and re- | 


tire into Switzerland. We there find him re- 


At | power?” 


Upon the whole, it must be answered, 
Well! Calvin found that in the community over 
which he was called upon to preside there pre- 
vailed a general licentiousness both of morals 
and manners, and this he determined to restrain. 
He was resolved that men calling themselves 
Christians should acknowledge outwardly, at 
least, the obligations of religion. Upon no other 
terms would he consent to rule them. His sys- 
tem, therefore, was thorough; and Geneva, under 
his sway, from being licentious became moral; 
instead of being split up into factions, its citizens 
became united, orderly and peaceable, prosperous 
at home and respected abroad. It is true that 
this state of things was maintained under terrible 
penalties. Adultery and heresy were punished 
by death; and in one memorable instance at 
| least, that of Servetus, we see Calvin himself 
pursuing his illustrious vietim with an implaca- 
| ble animosity which would be content with 
| nothing short of a lingering death at the stake. 
| For such conduct there is no excuse, scarcely 
|even a palliation. But Calvin, in punishing 
heresy with death, acted in concert with all other 
Protestant communities. The character of the 
Reformation was frequently stained by such ex- 
ecutions ; it is a fact that, in England itself, even 





heresy—one at Smithfield, and the other in one 
of our provincial towns. When we condemn 
| Calvin, therefore, for the murder of Servetus, let 
| us think of the numerous fires that blazed else- 


| so late as James I., two persons were burned for 
| 


where, and above all let us never forget the 
hundreds of poor, innocent old women that were 


America, although the presiding judge may have 
been a humane Christian like Sir Matthew Hale. 


| 
iS for witchcraft both in this country and 


| 





Without Calvin it is fearful to think what 
might have been the fate of the Reformation. 
With a formidable new order sprung up in the 
Church of Rome, organised expressly to combat 
against Protestantism, with a fluctuating courtand 
nobility in England, divided counsels in Ger- 
many, an overwhelming majority of enemies in 
France, and the whole power of Spain deter- 
mined to crush it, it would have gone hard with 
Protestantism, were it not for Calvin and that 
sturdy little republic to which he gave laws at 
the foot of the Alps. There the refugees from 
France and the Marian exiles from our own 
country found shelter and consolation, There 
religion and literature flourished together in 
sweet harmony. There Beza wrote, and Robert 
Stephens and his more illustrious son Henry both 
wrote and printed. Accurate editions of the 
Bible, learned commentaries upon the same, 
theological treatises and editions of the classics, 
issued from the press. The education of all 
classes was carefully attended to, and persons in 
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power were taught to regard not merely the tem- 

ral, but the moral and spiritual interests of 
their dependents. All this was brought about 
under the auspices of Calvin, himself a rigid and 
austere man, unblamable in morals, inflexible of 
purpose, of dauntless energy and preseverance, 
although of weak health, so that we are not sur- 
prised at his being laid in the grave, in conse- 


quence of his untiring exertions, at the com- | 
paratively early age of fifty-four. On his death- | 


bed he summoned together the principal authori- 
ties and ministers of Geneva, in whose presence 
he called God to witness that he had preached 


the Gospel among them in its purity, and, after | 


exhorting them all to remember his counsels and 
lead a godly life, he quietly expired on the 27th of 
May, 1564. 

The life-portrait of Calvin, sketched for us by 
his own hand, is now lying before us in this edi- 
tion of his epistolary correspondence. Upon the 
importance of such a publication it would be idle 
to enlarge. It is the result of five years of 
research carried on among the archives of Swit- 
zerland, France, Germany, and England. No 
labour has been spared to render it as complete 
as possible, 


The correspondence of Calvin (says M. Bonnet) 
begins in his youth and is only closed on his death- 
bed (May 1528 to May 1564). It thus embraces, 
with few intervals, all the phases of his life; from the 
obscure scholar of Bourges and Paris, escaping from 
the stake by flying into exile, to the triumphant 
Reformer, who was able in dying to contemplate his 
work as accomplished. 
interest of this correspondence, in which an epoch and 
a life of the most absorbing interest are reflected in a 
series of documents equally varied and genuine, and 
in which the familiar effusions of friendship are 
mingled with the more serious que-tions of theology, 
and with the heroic breathings of faith. From his 
bed of suffering and of continued labours Calvin fol- 
lowed with an observant eye the great drama of the 
Reformation, marking its triumphs and its reverses in 
every state of Europe. Invested, in virtue of his sur- | 
passing genius, with an almost universal apostolate, 
he wielded an influence as varied and as plastic as his | 
activity. He exhorts with the same authority the 
humble ministers of the Gospel and the powerful 
monarchs of England, Sweden, and Poland. He 
holds communion with Luther and Melanchthon, 
animates Knox, encourages Coligny, Condé, Jeanne 
@’Albret, and the Duchess of Ferrara; while in his 
familiar letters to Farel, Viret, and Theodore Beza, 
he pours out the overflowings of a heart filled with 
the deepest and most acute sensibility. 


the energy of the soul above the weakness of the 


body, overturns the party of the Libertines, lays the 
| 


foundations of the greatness of Geneva, establishes 
foreign churches, strengthens the martyrs, dictates to 
the Protestant princes the wisest and most perspi- 
cuous counsels; negotiates, argues, teaches, prays; 
and with his latest breath gives utterance to words of | 
power, which posterity receives as the political and | 
religious testament of the man. These indications | 
are sufficient to show the interest that attaches to the | 
correspondence of the Reformer. 


M. Bonnet goes on to show that, while all the 
Reformed Churches have a common property in 
this correspondence, England’s portion in the 
legacy is neither the least nor the least interest- 
ing. Calvin was a keen observer of the state of | 
religion in England, and of the long struggle that | 


had been carried on here against ecclesiastical | 
tyranny from the time of Wyclyffe to that of | 
Tyndal. “He condemned with great severity | 
the spiritual tyranny of Henry the Eighth, and | 
the endeavours of that prince to substitute a 

sanguinary imperial popedom for that of Rome.” | 
On the accession of Edward the Sixth—that pious | 
prince, early rewarded for his virtues with a | 
celestial crown, too soon for his country !—Calvin 
exercised a marked influence on the counsels of 
the crown, and traced out with a judicious hand | 
such a line of policy as he thought was best | 
suited for the interests of the nation. In a letter 
written to the young sovereign himself, he ad- 
dresses him in the following paternal but respect- 
ful terms: “It is a great thing, Sire, to be a king, 
and especially of such a country; and yet I doubt 
not that you regard it as above all comparison 
greater to be a Christian. It is indeed an inesti- 
mable privilege that God has granted to you, 
Sire, that you should be a Christian king, and 
that you should serve him as his lieutenant to 
uphold the kingdom of Jesus Christ in England.” 
When Edward died, and his gloomy, fanatic 
sister sought to reduce England yet once again 

under the Roman yoke by a sanguinary persecu- 
tion, we find Calvin sympathising with the 

sufferers, and receiving with open arms all that 

could manage to escape. Again, when that | 





Nothing can exceed the | 


The same | 
man, worn by watchings and sickness, but rising by | 


reign of terror is over, “ he rejoices in the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, freely exhorts her ministers, 


and his advice, dictated by a wisdom and pre- | 
science to which time has set its seal, furnishes | 
the most remarkable proof of the faith and the | 





| genius of the Reformer.” 


| composition. Those written in Latin appear to 
be formed on the models of Cicero and Seneca ; 
while in French “ he writes as one of the creators 
| of that language, which is indebted to him for 
| some of its finest characteristics.” 
| stable, in discharging his office of translator, 


| originals) to have at least succeeded in this— 
that, while reading them, we are scarcely con- 
scious that they are translations. This English 
edition, in fact, is brought out with the greatest 


and to embrace about six hundred of the Re- 
| former’s letters. The original Paris edition is to 
contain more; but those omitted in the English 
will be enumerated in an appendix, with a suffi- 
cient summary of their contents. 
this is all we can afford to say with respect 
to this highly important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the Reformation. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Manual of Political Science, for the use of Schools, 
| and more especially of Candidates for the Civil 
| Service. By E.R. Humpnreys, LL.D. Lon- 
| don: Longmans. 

| We do not believe with Dr. Humphreys, that 
| politics can be advantageously made the subject 
of scholastic teaching. The extremely uncertain 





a misnomer) renders it impossible to bind it to 
any fixed principles ; and it is absurd, therefore, 


to attempt to teach by rule that which has not | 


| yet been proved to be susceptible of proof upon 
logical grounds. Judging, moreover, from the 


| internal evidence afforded by these pages, we are | 


afraid that Dr. Humphreys himself has much to 
learn in these matters before he can safely under- 
take to instruct others. Remembering that this 


is an endeavour to treat politics in an exact | 
manner, what shall be said of an assertion that | 


“if all the operations were to be performed by a 


as much as it is”? 
great congeries of blunders, from which we select 
some of the more glaring. 

The diamond is the most commercially valuable 
article of which we are aware; not, evidently, because 
it is of any practical utility, or because it supplies any 
of our physical requirements and enjoyments, but 
because it is limited in supply. 

A principle which, if accurate, would render 


Oliver Cromwell’s skull (which is unique) infi- | 
| nitely more valuable than the Koh-i-Noor. 


The 
value of the diamond arises from the fact that the 
supply is small in proportion to the demand; and the 
demand is caused by the fact that it does minister 
to “our physical enjoyments.” 

Further on, we find a distinction drawn be- 


| tween the fixed capital of a manufacturer, and | 


the intellectual estate from whenee a physician 
or a lawyer derives his revenue. The attempt to 
classify intellect as wealth is of itself simply ridi- 
culous ; but it derives an added absurdity from 
the refinements of Dr. Humphreys. 

This description of wealth differs in two remarkable 


peculiarities from all other exchangeabie commodi- | 
| ties; in the first place, the intellectual endowments | 
cannot be lost or destroyed by any of the numerous | 
the | 
move them for ever from the possessor; the Creator | 
who bestows them can alone take them away; and, | 
| gravely urged, so we give the argument as it 


accidents to which all other wealth is liable; 
burning of houses, the wrecking of ships, cannot re- 


secondly, although some of their uses and benefits 
may be exchanged for wealth of an ordinary kind, 
the capital is always undiminished. 


We presume that by this curious sentence Dr. | 


Humphreys means to assert that no calamity can 
destroy houses and ships; but here he is | 
wrong, for disease may; and although that 
contingency may seem to be provided for by the | 
next paragraph, it should be recollected that | 
disease may be self-induced, and often is, by | 
drunkenness. Moreover, the destructive opera- | 
tions of fire and water must be considered as 


emanating from the Supreme Power and Will, as | 


completely as the ravaging effects of disease. 
The articles which constitute wealth itself are | 


| Calvin’s letters, in the original, are models of | 


Mr. Con- | 


appears to us (without comparing them with the | 
care. It is intended to be in four octavo volumes, | 


At present | 


nature of the science (the word itself is almost | 


single artisan, the price of the manufactured | 
commodity would probably be five hundred times | 
The chapter on Wealth is one | 


} 
| 
| 
| 


- | Northmen. 
destroy the value of intellect as fire and water | 


| divided by Dr. Humphreys into “ the necessaries, 
| the decencies, and the luxuries of life.’ Oblivious 
of Spain and of Pennsylvania, he soon afterwards 
informs us, that “national wealth differs from 
that of an individual, in the circumstance that i¢ 
| cannot be fraudulently acquired.” Anything more 
unscientific and inaccurate than this it would be 
difficult to conceive. 

We observe that the manual is designed espe- 
cially for the use of ‘Candidates for the Civil 
Service ;” but candidates for the civil service 
are not examined in politics ; and, if they were. 
| we have a shrewd suspicion that Dr. Humphreys’s 

manual would lead them into a certain pluck. 





| SCIENCE. 

| —_— 

Analytical Ethnology : the Mixed Tribes in Great 
| Britain and Ireland Examined. By Ricuarp 
Turutit Massy, M.D. London: H. Bailliére; 
| _ Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 1855. 

| Our Celtic friends have a habit, more amusing 
than harmful certainly, of claiming kindred with 
almost every celebrated personage who happens. 
to become distinguished in any possible manner. 
It is a well-known fact (at least in Dublin) that 
every warrior, from Alexander the Great to Mr. 
William Smith O’Brien — every poet, from 
ZEschylus to Martin Tupper—and every states- 
| man, from William Pitt to Mr. Duffy—has had a 
| greater or less quantity of Celtic blood within his 
veins. In short, there never was a man who 
either did, thought, or said anything of worth on 
| the face of the earth, but his ancestors at some 
| time or other ate praties in the wilds of Conne- 
| mara, or reared swine amid the bogs of Derry 

Now Dr. Massy, being a true and patriotic Irish- 
man, is prepared to show, by logical and scientific 

arguments a priori, that this innate superiority of 
his race is not only a fact, but the inevitable con- 
sequence of a beautiful provision of nature, while 

the undoubted inferiority of “the Saxon” is 
equally well secured by immutable law. 


| 

| The head of the Celt is long and narrow ; the fore- 
| head angular; the temporal ridge on each side is we! 
| marked ; Order, Time, Constructiveness, and Ideality 
| are prominent. Hence, his neatness, melody, inge- 
| nuity, and refinement are proverbial. He is tl: 
| Artist, possessing mechanical skill and manual dex- 
terity. His galleries of paintings and sculpture at 
| Versailles, and those of naval design at the Louvre, 
are all eloquent of his special characteristics. 

The Saxon, on the other hand, “has a broad 
| round head”—is, in fact, a very thick-headed 
loon, with “‘ great mental calculations on mine and 
thine.” Truth, justice, and probity are, indeed. 
allowed him—qualities which Dr. Massy does not 
include in his catalogue of Irish virtues. In the 
Celtic head “the region of the aggressive group 
swells ; he is courageous and energetic, irritable 
| and prone to dispute.” The irritability and dis- 
| putativeness we are not inclined todispute, and few 
| will be inclined to deny the prominence of “ the 
| aggressive group ;” but how the late achieve- 


| 


| 


ments of the Ribbandmen and “ Peep-o’-day 
boys ” can be reconciled with courage and energy 
we must leave Dr. Massy to explain. 

There is nothing like making out a good strong 
case when you are at it. Dr. Massy fully appre- 
ciates the wisdom of this; for he proves by calcu- 
lation that there is not only less crime and more 
| education in Ireland than in England, but that a‘: 
| the poetry that is worth reading must have comé 
from a Celtic source. 

ALL POETS, ETIINOLOGICALLY SPEAKING, MUST BE 
Crettic. THe SAXON UNDERSTANDS NOTHING ABOUT 
THE IDEAL. 

For a nation that boasts of Tom Moore as its 
best poet this is pretty loud crowing. Dr. Massy 
proves his case against the Saxon bards, by 
quoting some doggrel composed in the year 937. 
Our readers will scarcely believe that this can be 


| 
| 


| 


| 


stands: 

Saxon poetry is very lame. Take as a specimen 
some lines descriptive of the landing of the piratical 
They date about the year 937 : 

Carnage greater has not been 
In this island 

Ever yet, 

Or people slain 

Before this, 

By edge of swords, 

As books us teach, 

And old writers, 

Since from the East hither 
Angles and Saxons 

Came to land, 

O’er the broad seas. 


Whatever of good there may be among us is 
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invariably of Celtic origin. The best English 
labourers are Irish (a fact which requires an | 
Hibernicism to express it); even the Scots, who | 


have Celtic blood to boast of, are superior to the 
degraded Saxons in height, weight, and muscle, 
as may be shown by the statistical evidence of 
Professor Forbes. Apropos of the Scotch, they 
will be surprised to learn that Sir Walter was, in 
all probability, an Irishman after all—one of the 


“old Irish of Armagh, who were driven from | 
their seat of learning into Scotland and through | 


the wilds of Fermanagh and Leitrim to the far 
west, and who are yet remarkable for detailing 


the traditionary history of their great leaders in | 


learning, love, and war.” 

We really have neither space nor patience to 
follow Dr. Massy through the entire argument; 
but we entreat such of our readers as have tra- 
velled in the country to compare the following 
beau ideal of the “Celt in Ireland” with the 
reality. 

His proud yet subdued spirit gives to his tall and 
powerful figure a haughty bearing. Yet speak to 
him; he is gentle as a child. 
with great richness, from his well-formed mouth; his 
teeth and lips are matchless, and his skin has a fine- 
ness and freshness, with a delicate transparency and 


great elastic softness, as fresh as the morning of life. | 


He is a lion at heart. Women adore him for his 
bravery. His courage leads him now to the caunon’s 
mouth, and now to the eagle’s nest. His great soul 


sees no danger and knows no fear. His look proclaims 
| 


that his purpose is to conquer. 
But enough! We have only to read Dr. 


Massy to learn that Erin is indeed “the first | 


flower of the earth and first gem of the sea,”— 
that every Irishman is, by the patent of his birth, 


a king of men, to whom all the virtues and all | 


the qualities which adorn humanity are attri- 
butes bestowed by Nature herself. 
that this somewhat militates against the expe- 
rience of centuries; but what is the experience 
of centuries in comparison with the overwhelm- 


ing torrent of logic and eloquence with which | 


Dr. Massy supports his Analytical Ethno- 
logy. Henceforth there can be little need of 
laws against agrarian outrage, no need for extra 
garrisons of soldiers, no need for powerful bodies 
of constabulary; such an angelic being as the 
Celt in Ireland can surely do no wrong, and has 
only to be left to the unfettered exercise of his 


own glorious instincts to make his country the | 


mistress and example of the world. 

Dreams! Dreams! When will our Celtic 
brethren leave off bragging of their greatness, 
and seriously set about its accomplishment ? 
Fine words will butter no parsnips ; and so long 
as Ireland bears the bitter fruit it does, we must 
continue to hold our own opinion of her, Dr. 
Massy and his Analytical Ethnology notwith- 
standing. 

Shall we deny that Ireland has and still does 


produce many glorious men, ornaments to man- | 


kind, shining lights in their generation ? By no 
means. Brave soldiers, great generals, bright 
wits, men celebrated in art, science, and litera- 
ture, the names of whom Ireland has good reason 


to be proud, would swell into an almost endless | 


list. But this, as in all other nations, is the 


result of cultivation, of happy accidents of birth, | 


of associations in certain isolated families. To 
ascertain the true character of the race, we must 
go and study it in its rude and uncultivated 
form. If we do this, we learn that to 
attribute great qualities to races as if their 
natural birthright, is, in all cases, mischievously 
erroneous. Man in his savage and untamed 
state is never a very attractive being. To be- 
come great and glorious, he must be educated 
into virtue; his moral and mental faculties must 
be trained and expanded ; generations of free- 
dom must give him a full appreciation of the 
dignity of honourable independence ; he must 
learn, in fact, that he is something better than a 
brute. We have yet to learn that the pure speci- 
mens of the Celtic race offer any exception to 
this important rule. 








MEDICINE. 
COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 


Essai sur les Phosphenes, ou Anneaux lumineur | 
de la Retine, §c. (“ An Essay on the Luminous | 
Rings of the Retina (Phosphénes), considered | 


in their relation to the Physiology and Patho- 
logy of Vision.”) By Dr. Serre v’Uzis, or 
the Imperial Academy of Medicine, &c. Paris: 
Victor Masson. London: Baillitre. 1853. 
pp. 500, many diagrams. 


His soft brogue issues, | 


It is true | 


We observe in one of the announcements of the 
course of lectures to be delivered early this year 
at the Royal Institution, that the subject of 
| colour-blindness (still improperly called Dal- 
| tonism in the syllabus of the lectures) is to be 
| noticed by the Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
Dr. Tyndall, the gentleman who so promisingly 
occupies the chair of the late Dr. Young in the 
Albemarle-street Institution, has already given 
many proofs of acuteness and talent in the con- 
sideration and unravelling of natural phenomena, 
and has achieved no mean triumphs in science, 
| although yet young in years and fame. That he 


which Professor Wilson’s recent researches have 

imparted so much interest, is not only not sur- 

prising but perfectly natural, and a ground for 
| congratulation. Professor Wilson’s book has 
pretty nearly exhausted all the possible explana- 
tions of the singular defect of vision he has un- 
dertaken to consider. We shall see whether Dr. 
Tyndall has any new and more satisfactory view 
to offer of that curious phenomenon. 

In the mean time, we would suggest that the 
new edition of Dr. Wharton Jones’s “ Principles 
| and Practice of Ophthalmic Medicineand Surgery,” 
and of Mr. Dixon’s account of the Ophthalmo- 
scope, should be consulted with the view of elici- 
| ting further data for any plausible explanation of 
| certain defects of vision. But, above all, we 
recommend to Professor Wilson himself, to Sir 
| D. Brewster and Professor Tindall, and others 
| interested in the inquiry, an attentive perusal 


which we have placed at the head of the present 
article. 

At the termination of our first notice of Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s book,* we alluded to his notions 
| respecting the curability, permanent or tempo- 
| rary, or the incurability of colour-blindness; and 
| we likewise promised to refer to his statistics on 
| that subject. Absolute recovery from a defect of 
this kind, which has existed from birth, Professor 
Wilson, with many others, does not admit. They 
| even doubt whether age, as some people pretend, 
| can induce any appreciable modification in the 
| perception of colours.t Neither does the Pro- 


| fessor’s experience lead him to believe that any | 


| attempt at self-education in the proper distinction 
of colours has been of service:— 


Among my colour-blind acquaintance (he says) 
| there are probably none who would not sacrifice a 
| great deal to see perfectly; and nearly all have en- 
| deavoured to cure themselves of their visual idiosyn- 
| cracy, but not one reports a cure; and the best edu- 

cated and most observant among them are the most 

decided in declaring that they have given up all hopes 
| of amendment. 


It was suggested by an Italian physician to 
| extract the lens, as the supposed cause of the 
| perversion of colour-vision. The absurd propo- 
| sition was of course never carried into effect. 
But it so happened that in a case in which both 
| lenses had been removed for a double cataract, 
| the patient, whose sight became good in conse- 
| quence, and the ordinary perception normal, 
would nevertheless fancy all persons he met in 
the streets dressed in green, whenever an attack 
of vertigo, to which he was subject, came on, and 
lasted some hours. 

The Professor is more encouraging on the sub- 
ject of the temporary palliation or correction of 
| colour-blindness. After detailing the several 
methods proposed by others, none of which ap- 
pears to have been very successful, Dr. Wilson 
suggests two new schemes, the first of which he 
says “is probably of more importance than any 
as yet made known to us.” It is the substitution 
of artificial light for daylight. He brings for- 
ward half-a-dozen cases, as striking illustrations 
of the correcting power of artificial light—one 
of which was that of a person who dealt in 
coloured goods, and had long been in the habit 
of appealing to a gas flame in a dark room to 
decide between scarlet and green, and crimson 
and blue. It is known that the colour of ordi- 
nary artificial light is sensibly different from that 
of daylight: being, as compared to it, yellow or 
orange, the proportion of blue rays being smaller, 


} 


| 





* See Critic, Nov. 15, 1855, page 63. 

+ Has the author ever directed his attention to the neces- 
sity, in cases of colour-blindness, of ascertaining whether 
the defect is common to both eyes, or peculiar to only one? 
We do not discover, among the many valuable observations 
| of Professor Wilson, such a point mooted; yet assuredly it 
| should be settled before he can expect to obtain a satis- 
| factory reply to the question he has propounded to himself 
| at page 102: 
| _ ‘* May colour-blindness ever depend on such variations in 
| the colour of the internal membranes of the eye as have 

been shown to occur?” 





should therefore propose to treat a subject to | 


and study of Dr. Serre’s volume, the title of | 





and of yellow and red rays larger than in day- 
light. Hence the corrective power of the former, 
as compared to the latter, in permanent colour- 
blindness. The second means suggested by the 
author is the employment of yellow or orange trans- 
parent media (glasses,) to reduce daylight to the 
quantity of ordinary artificial light. 

The statistics of colour-blindness are still very 
imperfect, and chiefly for this reason, that few of 
those afflicted with it think of applying for 
advice. Dr. Mackenzie, of Glasgow, states that, 
| among forty thousand cases of eye disease treated 
| by him in thirty years, he can only recall two of 
colour-blindness. Professor Wilson, nevertheless, 
has collected much information on this point, and 
has drawn up the result of an examination of 
1154 persons at Edinburgh in 1852-53, which may 
serve to a certain extent asa guide in proving 
first, and secondly in endeavouring to avert, the 
danger of employing persons labouring under 
such visual defects as signalmen in responsible 
situations. From the table in question it appears 
that 21, or 1 in 55, confounded red with green; 
that 19, or 1 in 60, confounded brown with green; 
that 25, or 1 in 46, confounded blue with green; 
and lastly, that, of the total number examined, 
65 were found to be colour-blind, being an 
| average of 5:6 per 100: (p. 72.) 

Every one who peruses Professor Wilson’s 
treatise must become impressed with the convic- 
tion of the great responsibility which devolves 
on those who have the appointment of signalmen 
either on railways or on shipboard. In the 
guidance of railway-trains or of vessels at sea, 
signals are in constant use which are to a great 
extent significant solely by their colour, both by 
day and by night. They were introduced when 
colour-blindness had not attracted attention, and 
they did not, therefore, contemplate its occur- 
rence among signalmen. After entering minutely 
into the peculiar arrangement existing on all 
railways and on board ship, the Professor pro- 
ceeds to show the great source of danger should a 
signal-man prove to be colour-blind. He points 
out the disadvantages attending the use of red 
and green for railway coloured signals, since 
both colours are open to certain objections even 
when seen by those who are not colour-blind. 
Blue and yellow would be preferable, as these con- 
tinue their characteristic colours long aftor the 
red and green have become imperfectly visible 
by faint light, such as that of the setting sun. 
The objection is still greater to the employment 
of red and green for lamp night-signals; for, 
when the distance at which they are to be per- 
ceived is great, “red and green lights are not 
only mistaken for each other, but also for white 
lights’—a mistake which, according to some 
curious observations of Professor Tyndall, people 
even of normal vision are apt to make, especially 
if red and green light are alternately seen from a 
distance in quick succession. 

Professor Wilson closes the main portion of 
his treatise, in reference to this particular branch 
of it, with some apt practical and philosophical 
suggestions, which, with the consideration of the 
whole question as very ably developed and dis- 
cussed in his page, ought to ensure the imme- 
diate attention of all railway directors, while 
they will not fail to command the interest of the 
public in general. 





With regard to Doctor Serre’s volume, which 
we simply introduced to the notice of our readers 
in this place for the purpose of earnestly calling the 
attention of all philosophical oculists to its striking 
contents: the novelty of the subjects therein 
treated, the very curious experiments and results 
which it details, together with the peculiar 
physiological manner of its treatment, require 
that we should reserve our more extended con- 
sideration for a better opportunity. 








Some Important Discoveries relative to Consumption. 
By J. Garpyer, M.D., Editor of Liebig’s 
“Letters” and “Lectures.” London: Heale 
and Co. 1855. 

In a recent number of the Critic, we gave 

an account of Dr. M‘Cormack’s view of Con- 

sumption, and expressed our,regret that, having 
assumed a certain peculiar habit of body to be 
the generator of “tubercles”—sole cause of that 
most destructive malady—the author had nothing 
to communicate to the world as to what occasioned 
the said habit of body, or how it was to be pre- 
vented. The truth is, that Dr. M‘Cormack’s 
notions are purely suppositious and theoretical: 





| 
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; : cet 
mere conjectures, in fact. No true or practical | 


deductions from them were to be anticipated. 

Dr. Gardner, by the help of organic chemistry | 
—which, from his writings and from his being 
conversant with the works of Liebig, we conclude 
must be familiar to him—steps in, and, ascending 
one step higher in the genealogy of phthisis than 
Dr. M‘Cormack had done, informs us, on positive | 
chemical data, that the tuberculous habit of body 
of the latter author consists in a portion of | 
albuminous matter (natural to almost every part 
of the body) passing into a state of incipient 
decay (consequent on certain affections com- 
monly considered as predisposing causes of con- 
sumption, such as inflammation, fevers, skin 
diseases, repeated attacks of bronchitis, scrofula, | 
boils and carbuncles, &¢c.), and which finally 
floating as such in the system through the vessels, 
conveys it into the lungs. At times, the same is 
formed primarily in the air-passages, and reaches 
the lungs directly. This decaying albuminous ! 
matter is a true leaven or ferment, which, acting } 
on the soluble albumen spread throughout the | 
structure of the lungs in health (a discovery 
divulged by Dr. Gardner several years ago), sets 
up a change in it, the result of which is tubercle. 

“This consumptive leaven is the first link in the 
chain of circumstances inducing consumption. The 
formation of tubercle, by its action on the albumen 
in the lungs, is the second link.” 

The chemical analysis of tubercle reveals its | 
nature and component parts, and supports the 
author’s conclusions. 

With equal clearness and logic, Dr. Gardner 
proceeds to consider the use of the means usually | 
employed to explore (stethoscope and percussion) 
the lungs, distinguishing certain sources of fallacies 
in them; enumerates the principal eauses which 
give rise to the animal ferment, or decayed 
albumen in the system; points out the only real | 
mode by which its presence and degree of in- 
tensity can be ascertained, namely, through the | 
chemical examination of certain secretions; and 
finally, after reviewing the various treatments of | 
phthisis most in vogue in our days, inclusive of | 
the cod-liver oil, concludes by confidently recom- | 
mending the arseniate of soda, “the mildest and 
most manageable form of this active agent.” 

“We have not in the whole list of our materia 
medic® a safer or more manageable remedy, and I 
have had sufficient experience to recommend it to the 
adoption of the profession.” 

Dr. Gardner tells us that he is preparing a} 
larger work on the subject, of which this is, as it | 
were, the Prodromus. We can easily understand | 
that, in these days of railway progress in scientific | 
investigation, the author of any new views of an | 
important question affecting the life of man | 
should feel anxious not to lose, through un- | 
necessary delay, the merit of having initiated | 
them. And for the like reason, and because we | 
deem them worthy of the immediate attention of 
the profession, as well as valuable, we have 
lost no time in noticing Dr. Gardner’s brochure. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Inside Sebastopol, and Experiences in Camp: being 
the Narrative of a Journey to the Ruins of Sebas- 
topol, accomplished in the Autumn and Winter of 
1855. London: Chapman and Hall. 

Greece and the Greeks of the Present Day. By 
Epmunp Axsovut. Edinburgh: Constable and | 
Co, | 

The Rhine and its Picturesque Scenery. Ilustrated 
by Birxer Foster. Described by Henry 
Mayruew. London: Bogue. 

Letters from the United States, Cuba, and Canada. 
By the Hon. Ameria M. Mornay. 

Br it known to all the world that the writer of 

Inside Sebastopol isaT.G. And what is a T.G.? 

will the wondering reader exclaim. What new 

title of learning or order of merit does it proclaim ? 

Is it an English, German, or French joint of the 

lettered tail which dullards delight to append to 

their names wherewith to awe the ignorant ? 

Listen. 

T. G. is the designation given by the soldiers 
in the Crimea to their tourist visitors, who come 
to stare, to criticise what they don’t understand, | 
and to blame those who know their own business | 
better than the civilian who writes fault-finding | 
letters to the newspapers and publishes books | 
remarkable only for their presumption and their 
ignorance. The designation is admirably apt. 
T. G. means “ Travelling Gent.” 

The author of the volume before us is a T. G. | 
—of the smart species. He is a clever specimen ! 








| as silent as the grave. 


‘excite them by voice and gesture to advance. 


of the tribe. He should have been “ own corres- 
pondent” to some daily paper ; he can make out 
a case so readily against the fame of the armies 


of his country—he is so thoroughly un-patriotic. | 


We trust that he will be selected for the next 
vacancy in the 7imes; he will not prove unworthy 
of his predecessors. 

The volume, nevertheless, is a readable one— 


perhaps on that account. The very confidence of 


the writer is amusing. He was fortunate in 
his time of arrival. He witnessed the last hours 
of the ill-fated city safely from the sea, and his 
description of it at that distance is almost sub- 
lime. Nothing was visible but a graceful cloud 
of white smoke, glowing in the sunshine, rising 
up into the heaven quietly, and there calmly 
melting away, seemingly not greater than if it 
had come from a single large chimney. So far 
off no sound was audible. Nature was peaceful, 
beautiful, as if scorning the human passions that 
were raging in the midst of her glories. 

He was almost the first civilian by whom the 
city was entered after its fall. He describes what 
he saw there very graphically, and with a fresh- 
ness due, doubtless, to the entire novelty of the 
scene—familiar things to others being strange to 
him, and invested with a solemnity and sadness 


| to which the spectators of the tedious struggle 


had become hardened by use. All the descrip- 
tive portions of his book are well done; but, 
when he comes to the camp and repeats the gossip 


| there, and especially when he boldly asserts that 
| our failure at the Redan was the result of sheer 


cowardice, we must cease to praise, for in this he 
is contradicted by all the best military authori- 


| ties, who agree that we failed simply because 


success was impossible under the circumstances 
Let us now prove by some extracts the justice of 
our remarks. 

This is T. G.’s account of 

THE ATTACK ON THE 

“ Then it was not the difficulty of getting into the 
Redan which caused the failure ?” 

*“ All that was over. Where Wyndham had got in, 
ten thousand others might have followed. The 
simple and disgraceful fact, which all Europe knows, 
is this. The supports would not move up, and the 


REDAN,. 


| men in the Redan dodged about, and would rot form 
| the charge. 


When Wyndham cried, ‘ Now, men, 
form round me and charge!’ none came round him 
but the commissioned and non-commissioned officers.” 

*“ John Bull will never believe this: he will rather 
lap himself in a fool’s paradise, and abuse any one 
who ventures to tell him the truth.” 

‘““ Of course the generals cannot tell him so. There 
is no form or precedent fora dispatch beginning, ‘ Sir, 
I have the honour to inform you that I attacked the 
Redan with all my raw recruits and least trustworthy 
soldiers, and found to my astonishment that they 
would not fight.’ Such a dispatch could not be 
written.” 

“ But tell me,” I asked of one of our company, whom 
I knew to have been in a position to see the whole 
affair, “‘ what is the history of this attack? Every 
one says the same thing in general terms, vet I cannot 
understand it. Our men got into the Redan, were 
driven out again, and sustained enormous loss; and 
yet you all say they would not fight. How can this 
be?” 

The officer to whom I thus appealed, and who had 
hitherto taken no part in our desultory discussion, 
now said: ‘‘ The story is a very short and a very sad 
one. The storming party consisted of five hundred 
men; the supports were to move into the trenches in 
bodies of about a thousand each, and to move out of 
the trenches in the same divisions, to support the 
storming party. 

“At the moment of the assault there were not 
above thirty Russians in the Redan; the fire was 
very feeble, and the storming party ran along the 
open space, and were over the works with no great 
loss. 

** Two divisions of the supports were now marched 
ont of the trenches. There was nothing to oppose 
them: except a few dropping shots inside, all was 
When, however, they got half- 
way between the trenches and the Russian works, a 
panic seemed to seize them. They did not run away, 
but they stood still. We saw their officers trying to 
i Some 
even took hold of their coats and tried to start them, 
as you would try to start a jibbing horse. It was all 
in vain; they would not move. The men who were 
inside called to them to come on, and told them there 
was no one there: but it was of no use; they stood 
still. ee 
“The moment of victory passed away. The Rus- 
sian supports came up in vast numbers: instead of 
finding five thousand Englishmen on the top of the 
hill, protected by the Russian guns now turned upon 
their former owners, the Russians found only the five 


| hundred men who had first got in, and these engaged 


in desultory sharp-shooting with the scanty garrison 
which lurked among the traverses. 





“The fresh army of enemies did what we ought to 
have done; they charged with the bayonet, drove the 
remnant of our five hundred men towards the parapet, 
and recovered the guns. 

“And now these guns were turned with mur- 
derous effect upon the poor panic-stricken devils who 
were standing irresolute between the trenches and the 
fort. They were mowed down by scores. They 
turned round and ran back into the trenches, which 
were already full of the men who were to have sup- 
ported them. After this the confusion was hopeless.’ 

Nor is the following very flattering to our 
vanity: 

If England wants to be well served, she must have 
some bowels of compassion. Fighting is not such a 
pleasant, exciting, well-paid profession as elderly 
bankers and young apprentices fancy The mono- 
tonous tedium of a camp is, after the first three days’ 
novelty has worn off, something to drive a man 
crazy if he have no duties; and if he have duties, 
they can only mitigate the ennui, they cannot kill the 
monster. Nothing could exceed the frankness with 
which every one who chose to communicate his secret 
thoughts to me upon the subject declared that it was 
nothing but the fear of a dishonourable construction 
or the inability to give up his commission, which kept 
him in the Crimea. Oh, how they all sigh for home! 
home, if it were but for a fortnight! If the whole 
population of the Russian empire, serried and in arms, 
could be drawn up between Balaklava and the plateau, 
and a steamer with her steam up, bound for London, 
were fizzing at the Ordnance Wharf, I'd back the offi- 
cers of the British army to cut their way through all 
that mass, even if they were convinced that only ten 
could survive to leap upon her deck. The men, as a 
body, do not feel this so much as the officers; they 
have not so much to tempt them at home; but still 
they do feel it. Campaigning in the Crimea is not 
like India or country quarters. 

M. About has given to the world his expe- 
riences of a residence of some length in Greece, 
| and these have been translated for “ Constable’s 

Miscellany of Foreign Literature.” It has 
obtained a very great reputation on the Conti- 
nent, but rather, we suspect, for the brilliancy of 
its style than for the substantial worth of the 
information it conveys. In truth, there is little 
novelty in it, at least for English ears. The 
country has been made intimately known to us 
by a multitude of tourists and artists, so that its 
external aspect is as familiar, even to those who 
have never visited it, as the Rhine or Switzerland. 
It is for his intimate acquaintance with the people 
that M. About’s sketches are valuable. These he 
describes not in the usual fashion of a narrative 
of personal adventure, but in the more formal 
shape of chapters, each devoted to a distinct class 
of subjects—as Society, the King, the Govern- 
ment, Religion, Agriculture, &c. The only fault 
we have to fiud with it is the occasional indul- 
gence in a style which we hare often denounced 
as inadmissible into sober narrative — alleged facts 
told dramatically with dialogue and dressing— 
which always throws about them an atmosphere 
of doubt, for we are sure that much of it is fiction, 
and, not knowing precisely how much, we rightly 
question the whole story. This excepted, it is a 
pleasant book, which the reader, who begins, will 
not lay aside until he has ended. 
This is a picture of 
THE GREEKS AS THEY ARE TO-DAY. 

The beauty of the Greek race is so celebrated, and 
travellers so fully expect to find in Greece the 
family of the Venus of Milos, that they think they 
have been taken in when they arrive at Athens. The 
Athenian women are neither beautiful nor well mad 
they have neither the lively physiog 





nomy of French- 
women, nor the full rich beauty of the Roman dames, 
nor the pale, white delicacy of the Turkish women— 
one sees nothing in the town but ugly creatures with 
broad noses, flat feet, and ill-formed waists. It is 
because Athens, twenty-five years ago, was only an 
Albanian village. The Albanians formed, and still 
form, almost the whole of the population of Attica; 
and within three leagues of the capital, villages are 
to be found where Greek isbardly understood. Athens 
has been rapidly peopled with “men of all kinds and 
nations; that explains the ugliness of the Athenian 
type. Beautiful Greek women, and these are rare, 
are only to be met with in certain privileged islands, 
or in some nooks of the mountains where intruders 
have not penetrated. The men, on the contrary, are 
handsome and well-made throughout all the kingdom. 
Their great height, slender body, thin face, long bent 
nose, and large moustache, give them a martial air. 
They sometimes preserve till seventy years old a 
slender waist and a free and easy gait; with them 
obesity is an unknown evil, and the gouty are the 
only persons that grow corpulent. The Greek race is 


dry, nervous, and spare, as the country that nourishes 
it; it would be sufficient to drain some of the marshes 
in order to suppress all the epidemic fevers, and make 
of the Greeks the most healthy, as they are the most 
| sober people 


of Europe. The food of an English 
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labourer would be enough in Greece for a family of 
six persons. The rich are well satisfied with a dish 
of vegetables for their meal; the poor, with a hand- 
ful of olives or a piece of salt fish. The entire popu- 
lation eats meat at Easter for the whole year—I do not 
believe a Greek ever died of indigestion. Drunken- 
mess, so common in cold countries, is a rare vice with the 
Greeks; they are great drinkers, but water-drinkers. 
They would bavescruples about passing by a fountain 
without drinking at it, but if they enter a tavern, 
it is to chatter. The coffee-houses of Athens are full 
of people, and at all hours: but the customers do not 
take strong liquors—they ask for a cup of coffee at a 
penny, a glass of water, light for their cigarettes, a 
newspaper, and a game of dominos—they have there 
enough to keep themselves occupied for the day. In 
two years I have not met with a man dead drunk in 
the streets, and I believe it would be easy to count all 
the drunkards in the kingdom. Even if sobriety were 
not natural to this people, it would be imposed upon 
them by the climate. Under this burning sky, a few 
drops of spirits suffice to upset aman. The English | 
garrison at Corfu gets drunk every day with its 
rations of liquor; our sailors on the station at Pirus | 
become more than half-seas over when intending only 
to refresh themselves; and if ever the Russians make 
themselves masters of Greece, they must, under pain 
of death, condemn themselves to be sober. It may 
be said that the Greek people have no inclination for 
any kind of excesses, and that they take all their plea- | 
sures with equal sobriety. They are passionless, and 
I believe that in all times they have been the same; 
for the monstrous habits of which history accuses 
them, and which they have got rid of, arose rather 
from the depravation of the mind than from the vio- | 
lence of the senses. These memorable horrors were 

nothing but sophisms carried into action. 
Greeks are capable of love and hate, but neither their 
hatred nor their love is blind; they do good and evil 
with reflection, and reason always insinuates herself 
into their most violent actions. They do not go and | 
kill an enemy till after they have made sure of im- 
punity; they do not seduce a young girl till after 
having ascertained her dower. 
malady excessively rare in the kingdom ; an hospital 
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} 
} 
| 
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| greater calmness. 


| and made it somewhat dreamy. 


| of what most adorned her. As many costumes as there 


| 
Now, the 


| down to her feet, was ornamented with a small red 


| 
Madness also is a | 
| 


for the blind has just been constructed in Athens; it | 


will never be necessary to build one for madmen. 
GREEK HORSES. 

I have been more than once, on Sunday, when 
listening to the band, small horses, which seemed 
taken down from the frieze of the Parthenon; these 
animals, with a short neck, body drawn close to- 
gether, and an enormous head, are cousins of Buce- 
phalus; they come directly from Macedonia or 
Thessaly. Their first masters have trained them, as 
if to satisfy their conscience; when they have seen 
that they were resigned, or nearly so, to carry a 
saddle and a man, they have said that these horses 


| mitted from mother to danghter, and which have a | 


eould now make their way in the world alone, and | 


they have sent them to Greece. 
viding of the Hellenic people with horses ; the cavalry 
officers go for remounts to Smyrna or Beyrout; the 
horse-dealers and Agoyats simply go to Salonika; the 
number of horses reared in the kingdom does not 
deserve to be counted. The Turks, as is well known, 
like to show off their horses; the Greeks exaggerate 
this taste; they only esteem horses of lightning 
speed, which gallop without touching the earth, and 
whose paces resemble a firework. All the Greeks be- 
long to the grand school of the “ fantasia.” Some- 
times at the ride you sce a rider leap out of the road, 
throw himself at full gallop into the open country, 
disappear in a cloud of dust, and ten minutes after 
bring back a smoking animal covered with foam. All 
the time that this exploit lasts, all the riders on the 
highway are draggirg desperately at their horses’ 
mouths to prevent them from running away. The 
finest quality of these agreeable animals is emulation 
—the mother of great achievements ; their chief fault 
is having no mouth, and feeling the bit no more than 
a wooden horse. The modest horses of the Agoyats 
are capable of running away, just like the horses of 
the high society. It is not on the fortieth day of a 


journey that ideas of galloping enter their head; | | 
but, at starting, the fresh air, the sight of the fields, | escaped other travellers, and to present some old | 


the influence of the spring, everything excites them, 
and it is not always prudeut to lay the bridle on their 
neck. If you should chance to be three or four 
travellers together, and your horses think of racing, 
you are involved in a rather perilous steeple-chase. 

The Greeks are almost as fond of money, and as 
thirsting for riches, as the English. Marriages 
are quite as often money-matches there as here. 
Foreigners, too, are equal favourites with the 
women, but for a different reason. 

HUSBAND-HUNTING IN GREECE. 

On their side, the chief ambition of the girls of 
Greece is to marry a foreigner. It is not that 
foreigners are more attractive than the natives. I 
think I have already said that the male population is 
very handsome. It is not that French or English 
<onverse more agreeably than the Greeks. Do not 
hope to be loved or sought for on account of your wit; 
whatever might be your portion of it, would have no 
hold on them. The real reason, the sad reason is, 
that in their eyes all foreigners are rich. Vainly would 
vou labour to persuade them that you possess nothing : 


Turkey has the pro- | 


| which stand pretty well instead of stockings ; a cotton 


| is full of matter of equal interest. 


| notice its literary merits. 


if an officer swears that he has nothing on earth 
but his pay, they will reply with the most charming 
smile, “Handsome stranger, how agreeably witty 
you are!” It is M. de Chateaubriand who has 
given us this reputation for wealth. Every girl who 
marries a Frenchman is convinced that she marries 
M. de Chateaubriand. English, French—travellers 
of all nations, without excepting the Germans, the 
least prodigal of all travellers, each is rich, each is 
opulent—all are confounded under the pompous deno- 
mination of milord. 


Ilere are two clever portraits of 
GREK PEASANTS. 

There was in the foreground a young woman, tall 
and well made, and with a majestic appearance 
almost royal. Her blue eyes looked upon us with 
tranquil curiosity, like the vagueness of those large 
eyes of the statues, which for twenty centuries con- 
template the tumultuous life of men. Her face, of a | 
fine oval, had the graceful paleness of marble ; it was 
the Velléda of Maindron with still purer lines and | 





Two long tresses, falling unartifi- | 
cially down her cheeks, lengthened her face still more, | 

Her waist, uncon- | 
strained by stays, showed supple grace and fresh | 
vigour. Her hands and naked feet had such delicate | 
joints that any duchess might have envied them ; 
her whole being was such a flower of beauty that she | 
would have embellished the richest dress, without re- | 


| ceiving from it any additional beauty. Her dress, won- 


derfully suited to her, showed a tasteful consciousness 


are women may be met with in these country districts 
—nothing varies more capriciously than the dress of 
these peasant women ; they choose at will the pattern 
which most becomes the beauty ofeach—each oneis an 
artist whose costumeis a masterpiece. The young woman 
had thrown down over head a large red and yellow 
handkerchief, the point of which fell down between 
her shoulders. The long cotton shift, which hung 


and black pattern, embroidered round the neck and 
sleeves like the design on a Tuscan vase. <A short 
garment, with narrow stripes, covered her breast 
without confining it, and fastened below'the bosom ; 
a black sash, thickly folded, was loosely wound round 
her waist; an apron and thick coat of white woollen, 
sparingly embroidered with gaudy colours, completed 
her dress and adornment. Her hair, hands, and neck, 
were loaded with coins, rings, necklaces, and pieces of 
glass of all kinds; and she wore below the bosom 
two large embossed plates of silver, like small shields, 
—humble luxury, ornaments of bad silver, trans- | 


value only from the recollections attached to them, 
and the strange grace which they add to beauty. 
This woman, thus clothed, astonished the eyes by her 
singular splendour. Her husband might be about five 
years older than herself, that is, about twenty-three 
or twenty-four. He was very tall, without seeming | 
lanky, and slender, without being thin. His features, 
purely chiselled, had something childlike, notwith- 
standing the presence of a growing moustache; and 
his long black hair, falling over his shoulders, espe- 
cially gave him the shy physiognomy of a peasant of 
Brittany. He wore a jacket and fustanella; sandals, 
or rather mocassins without heels; woollen gaiters, 


scarf, embroidered by his wife, was wound like a tur- 
ban round his head ; his belt, tightly wound round, 
was armed with a dagger with a horn hilt—an in- 
offensive weapon, and whose innocence I would 
warrant. 


But we must pause reluctantly. The volume 





We have already reviewed the Phine and its 
Scenery as a work of art; we have now briefly to | 
The Rhine is an ex- | 
hausted theme, and it is difficult for even so clever | 
a writer as Mr. Henry Mayhew to invest it with 
novelty. Nevertheless he has contrived to grub | 
up some stray bits of information that have | 


scenes in a new aspect. It is, however, for its 


| exquisite engravings that this volume will be | 








| most welcome and most valued. 


We select two | 
or three passages to exhibit Mr. Mayhew’s treat- | 
ment of his subject :— 


ASPECT OF HOLLAND. 

But the river-roads and streets are not the most 
peculiar, though perhaps the most striking, feature of | 
Holland. If we could ascend high enough in a 
balloon to narrow the whole of the Netherlands into a 
mere span, the country would seem like a spider’s 
web with its many threads of water; though at the 
same time, we should see it almost like a tiny fortress 
hemmed in by a ring of rampart walls against its 
great ocean enemy without. These sea-bulwarks are 
what are termed the dykes; and along their tops run 
the roads of the country and the streets of the towns. 
The High-street of Rotterdam, for instance, stands 
upon one of these, and the highway to the village of 
Scheidam is merely a continuation of the same em- 
bankment. The dykes, at first sight, strike the be- 
holder as no extraordinary work; and it is not notil 





we find that a considerable part of the country of 


Holland lies some twenty-four feet beneath the level 
of the sea at high-tide, and that it has merely a fence 
of mud banks to fortify the land against the terrors 
of invasion from the host of waters about it, that the 
mind becomes awakened to the vastness and im- 
portance of the structures. Nor is it in summer- 
time, when the surrounding rivers are half dried 
up, and the ocean without is placid and beautiful as 
some vast lake, that we are able to arrive at a sense 
of the protection afforded by the belt of sea-walls to 
the people within them; but only during the tem- 
pests of winter, when the terrible waves are towering 
to the sky, like liquid mountains, and the tide has 
risen many feet above its usual height, owing to the 
immense body of water from the Atlantic having been 
driven by the gales across the German Ocean towards 
the narrow Straits of Dover, and there being dammed 
up as it were, so that the vast flood is forced back 
upon the Dutch coast, and leans, with all its stupen- 
dous weight, against the ridge of dykes around the 
Nether-country. It is at such times, indeed, that we 


| learn how much property and how many lives depend 


upon the strength of these same ocean-bulwarke. [+ 
is fearfully interesting then to walk at the foot of one 
of the great dykes, and to hear the heavy waves beat- 
ing like so many battering-rams against the outer 
side of the mud wall, and to know by the noise that 
the ocean is already some twenty feet above the heac. 
. . « « The dykes are sometimes forty feet high, 
and their foundation, which is generally of clay, is 
from 120 to 150 feet in width. The dyke itself is 
composed of clay—if not entirely, at least on the out- 
side; and the interior is filled with a mixture of earth, 
clay, and sand. The face of the dyke is thatched, as 
it were, with willow twigs, interlaced into a kind of 
wickerwork, the interstices of which are filled with 
puddled clay. This wickerwork lasts but a few 
years; so that, as it requires to be repeatedly re- 
newed, a number of willows have to be grown in 
Holland for the purpose. The base of the dyke is 
generally protected by masonry, and strengthened by 
large heaps of stones and rows of piles; while the 
summit is mostly planted with trees, because their 
roots are found to bind the soil firmly together. 
ROTTERDAM HOUSEMAIDS. 

The maids themselves were as clean as the houses 
they tended; their close caps were white as the walls, 
while the ample apron, which they wore tied tight 
around their dress, was as spotless as a charity girl's. 
How different from the slatterns who are generally 
seen at the same early hour, with their bits of dirty 
black net over their fuzzy hair, hearth-stoning the 
door-steps of London! We import a number of 
foreign commodities nowadays to add te the com- 
forts of the well-to-do among us; but assuredly, of 
all the articles of continental produce, ndje Gould be 
more advantageously shipped into our own country 
than a cargo of these same cleanly Dutch house- 
maids. ‘That gil yonder scouring away at the 
brass knocker,” said we to our companion, as we 
walked along to the hotel, ‘‘is a prodlgy of cleanli- 
ness, from the close white border of her cap down to 
her equally white wooden shoes. Just stop, for a 
minute, to look at the little box by her side in which 
she keeps her rotten-stone. See! the wood of it is 
scrubbed as clean with sea-sand as her own sabots, and 
the little bits of brass at the corners are as bright as 
new sovereigns.” We had scarcely finished admiring 
the neatness of this maid before we were forced by 
the fountain of water projected aguinst the windows 
of one of the houses in our path to direct our atten- 
tion to another girl, who stood out in the road 
pumping the jet against the house. “There never 
were such people!” we exclaimed ; ‘t why that maid 
looks as though she had been just sent home from 
the wash; her hair is as smooth and glossy as a 
eoach panel; her cheeks are red and shiny as apples: 
and, though her skirt is of black stuff, you can dis- 
cover, as she stoops, that her under linen is as white 
as driven snow! Look, too, the long brass syringe 
that she is working is polished like a piece of golden 
dinner-plate, and even the copper hoops of the pail 
in which it stands are rubbed up as bright as if they 
had been burnished. 

WELCOME! LITTLE STRANGER. 

In rambling through a Dutch town, you will occa- 
sionally see a small piece of paper pasted against the 
street door, and this, on closer inspection, you will 
find to be a medical bulletin, informing you of that 
day’s state of health of some “little stranger” and 
its mother within. Should you happen to pass the 
same way again on the following morning, you will 
observe another such bulletin on the door post, and 
telling the world, probably, that “the mother and 
child are doing well.” This mode of announcement 
is adopted, it is said, to prevent the necessity of ring- 
ing, and so disturbing the house at every fresh in- 
quiry after the condition of the lady and her little 
one. In the town of Haarlem, however, the crown 
of a small lace cap, with a piece of coloured silk 
underneath, is framed and hung at one of the door- 
posts, to indicate an increase in the family within. 
The sex of the infant is marked by the colour of the 
silk beneath,—if a boy, it is pink; if a girl, white. 
The house, moreover, which had been thus “ blessed” 
is entitled to several privileges. Nothing calculated 
to disturb the rest of the mother is permitted to 
approach the premises for several days; and troops 
passing by on the march are bound to silence their 
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drums on entering the street. No soldiers can be | a free nigger, missus.” A slave quarrelling with 
billeted upon the dwelling at such times, nor can | another black, after calling him names, at last sums 
bailiffs legally enter it. This curious custom, and | up as the acme of contempt, “ You be ad——d nigger 
these peculiar immunities, owe their origin to an | without a master!” This is the consequence of the 
occurrence during the siege of Haarlem by the | fact that free negroes, being idle and profligate, are 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century. The town, so | generally poor and miserable. A common reproach 
runs the story, being about to be surrendered by the | among them is to say, “You be’s as bad as a free 
Dutch, a deputation of aged matrons went to the | nigger.” 

Spanish General to beg that the women who were “Go-ahead ” does not appear, according to the 


then in childbed should be protected from disturb- : . 
ance. The Spaniard ordered that some simple sign | *¢Count of Miss Murray, to promote the happi- 


should be affixed to the door of each house in which | "€S§ of the people. To grow rich is the one 
there was a female so conditioned, and pledged his | Object of existence, and even life itself is sacri- 
word that such houses should be exempt from vio- | ficed at the shrine of gain. A frightful picture 
lence. The lace crown of a baby’s cap was chosen, | is this of— 
and to this day the little token continues a shield 
against molestation to the inmates. | _ If countenances are “a history as well as a pro- 
The Hon. Amelia Murray was one of the | phecy,” the national expression of faces in the North, 
Queen’s Maids of Honour. Visiting America | as contrasted with those in the South, tell a strange, 
she resolved to look with her own eves into the | 47d to me an unexpected story, as regards the 
question of slavery. She went strongly preju- | gteatest happiness principle of the greatest number! 
diced against it. Strange to say, she has returned Of course, it must be borne in mind that no rules are 
as strongly prejudiced in its favour. She thinks without exception; but, oh, the haggard, anxious, 


. » : melancholy, restless, sickly, hopeless faces I have seen 
it now an institution not merely to be endured, | in the Northern States—in the rail-cars, on the 
but to be approved. 


as d ; steamboats, in the saloons, and particularly in the 
The honesty of the confession, at least, entitles | ladies’ parlour. There is beauty of feature and com- 
her to a hearing. She had nothing to gain by it; | plexion with hardly any individuality of character 
indeed, it is said to have been the cause of her | Nothing like simplicity, even among children, 
losing her place at Court—though that, perhaps, | after ten years of age—hot-house, forced, impetuous 
will be deemed no very serious sacrifice. Al beings, the almighty dollars the incentive and only 
harder trial is the hostility it will be sure to pro- | Side to activity and appreciation. Women care that 
voke everywhere in England. Although very | their husbands should gain gold, that they may spend 
tolerant ourselves of differences of opinion, giving te Be ey ve cn rg paged oon a 
= . . - © a ce '? 4 

freely to everybody the right we claim ourselves | »yJ9 well, or ill, or at all; yet it is certain that I 
of differing to any extent, we are bound to | have made the acquaintance, and that I value the 
express our surprise at the unsound judgment | friendship, of superior women in the North, and if I 
shown by Miss Murray. It is one thing to say, | should be thought to have expressed myself with too 
as many thinking persons do, that slavery in | much severity, I appeal to their candour and judg- 
America is an evil which it is desirable to extir- | ment; and being American cousins, they have the 
pate as speedily as possible, but that the cure Anglo-Saxon love of Truth, and will not spurn her 
must be gradual, lest it should create more | ¢Vem in an unveiled form, or receive her ungraciously 
mischief than it will remove; and quite another | °Y€® when thus presented. I have reason to speak 
thing to say, as does Miss Murray, that slavery  prcren Powe = do I we oy anxiously do 
. ‘ ’ venture these observations, which may seem even 
is a blessing, not a curse—a natural and whole-| harsh and ungrateful. I do not yet know much 
ome condition of society—an arrangement, | of the Southern ladies; but from Washington to this 
not of human selfishness, tyranny, and lust | place I have been struck by a general improvement 
of gain, but of Divine forethought, and pre- | of countenance and manner in the white race, and 
scribed by the laws of nature. Miss Murray | this in spite of the horrors which accompany the 
rightly condemns the indiscriminate zeal | misuse of tobacco. If the gentlemen of this part of 
of the abolitionists, who care not for conse- the country would only acquire habits of self-control 
quences, and especially of those of the Northern | 204 decency in this matter, they would indeed become 
States, who will not admit a man with a shade of | the Preux Chevaliers of the United States, as their 


colour, however slight, into the same room, or | ae and valleys may prove the storehouses and 
? Fa TInt H 

eee A 7 | gardens of the Union. May their sons and daughters 

pes oo the co oi vg wan P< oh Such a | look to these things, and increase in wealth, pros- 

monstrous inconsistency is a fit subject for repre- | perity, virtue, and happiness! 


hensive ridicule. But this objection, whichought 
to close for ever the mouths of every abolitionist 
in the North, does not hold here, where no such 
prejudice prevails, and where the tendency of the 





THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA, 


We add her account of the condition of 
WOMEN IN AMERICA. 
In this country, I hear that, “though it has no 


A oe - | queen, all the women are queens.” I should rather 
better portion of the public is to treat the question call them playthings—dolls; things treated as if 


soberly and rationally, with a View to the safe they were unfit or unwilling to help themselves or 
solution of the problem, and a desire to take into | others; and while we in England have nearly cast 
account all its difficulties, and to allow ample | aside arts of the toilet worthy only of dolls, I see 
time for the application and development of the | here false brows, false bloom, false hair, false every- 
remedy. thing!—not always, but too frequently. Dress in 

With this protest against Miss Murray’s doc- | America, as an almost general rule, is full of extra- 
trines, we present some of her facts, which are | vagance and artificiality; and while women show 
curious and interesting, and at least entitled to | Such a want of reliance upon their native powers of 
consideration. Thinking persons will pause over leasing, their influence in society will be more 
them before giving indiscriminate approval to nessine! than vedi. 
schemes which would probably destroy the one 
race without adding at all to the happiness of the 
other. Here is 

A SLAVE’S OPINION OF SLAVERY. 

She tells me the coloured people are well content 
and happy; that she was ‘raised in Virginny,” and 
came ‘Irere from Richmond; that masters and mis- 
tresses about are very tender of their people; that she 
has got her husband and three children, babies almost, 
the youngest an infant, then in the house; she does 


odd jobs after dinner, but she says that on the planta- Karoos of Southern Africa. By Captain Mayne 
tions it is not often the people work after dinner (she | 


t : , , } | Rerp, Author of “The Boy Hunters,” &c. 
is munching something all this while); they have | London : Bogue. 

er ee oe — be 7 Bag if they | Tue Lady of Fashion has a moral—“ Don’t sacri- 
choose; that the black population don’t like bacon— | 6.4 domestic pleasures for the sake of wealth ; 


‘“‘they likes to have fresh meat three times a-day, ’ ; - : os reat 
and what they likes beside.” She seemed utterly | don’t desire a fashionable life—it is all vanity. 


astonished when I told her that the English working- | The text is an old one; numberless sermons have 
—_ could seldom get meat at all, and that they been preached upon it; many are the fictions that 
ad not as much firing as they chose, &c. &c. “Lord | have sought to illustrate it by example. But it 
bless you, missus, that would never do at all here; | has been rarely effected with so much skill as in 
why, some of the coloured ones have got a’most as | the novel upon our table. 
much jewellery as their missuses; they gets their own A double plot teaches the double lesson. One 
ay eee somehow; and they very often desires | follows the fortunes of Kate Hayes, who marries 
that in England slaves would have it all their oe | *7014 beau because he is rich, is taken by him 
way entirely; and this is the idea the darkies have Me his gr pombe cag Hye he mts in grandeur, 
of freedom: plenty to eat and drink, finery to their ut as a prisoner; for her husband proves to be 
heart’s —- work. tere they despise the free fond of his aren — = eo 
n . One woman was offered her freedom in m of his y' He—so that he will not sulier 
hearing: she took the offer as an insult, and nh 4 her out of his sight; and so she pines in splendid 
“‘ T know what the free niggers are, missus; they are | misery. 
the meanest niggers as ever was; I hopes never to be | The other and thé principal plot, which gives 








FICTION. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 

The Lady of Fashion. By the Author of “The 
History of a Flirt.” 3 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 

The Bush Boys; or, the History and Adventures of 
a Cape Farmer and his Family in the Wild 








its name to the novel, is the story of Hugh 
Barnardston, a country gentleman, fond of home 
and home p’easures and pursuits. At Brighton 
his affections are ensnared by an artful, clever, 
intriguing, gay, and handsome widow, Lady 
Crookstone, who had large desires and small 
means, and was anxious to recruit her fortunes 
out of Hugh’s well-filled purse. He marries her, 
and takes her with him into the country; but she 
has no sympathies with any of his rural tastes and 
pursuits—his mode of life is alien to her. She 
speedily assumes the mastery, banishes the old 
furniture, inmates, and habits ; introduces the 
most fashionable manners and modes of the time 
regardless of cost, astounds the quiet neighbour- 
hood by her dashing movements, makes her 
husband sad and savage by turns ; but ultimately, 
to his relief, and to bring the story conveniently 
to a close, dies from the anxiety occasioned by 
the getting up of some private theatricals. 

The composition is of “ the brilliant” class. The 
second volume is a little slow at times; but, with 
this exception, it is a lively, rattling, cheerful 
fiction, which is sure to be popular, because it 
will please those who do not care for the moral; 
while those who look for lessons in a fiction will 
applaud when they find it so cleverly worked 
out. The character of the Lady of Fashion is 
drawn with a profound knowledge of the female 
heart—only a woman could have painted it so 
truly. 

Our boys shout when we tell them that a new 
tale by Captain Reid has just arrived. We are 
besieged with entreaties to make haste and review 
it, and there is no peace until it is transferred to 
their hands. The volume named above was sent 
to us at Christmas. The table was piled with 
Christmas-books. The boys could not wait till 
its turn came, but pounced upon it at once and 
insisted on reading it through before it was re- 
viewed. We have therefore preferred to take 
their opinion of it rather than our own; for it 
was written for boys, and boys are the best judges 
of what does please them—we elders can only say 
what ought or ought not to please them. Their 
answer was—It’s almost as good as “ Robinson 
Crusoe ;” they did not know that South Africa 
was sucha glorious place; and it was their deter- 
mination to go there as soon as they were old 
enough, and seek for the same adventures. They 
had a particular desire to kill a lion, hunt an 
elephant, and shoot some wild peacocks. We 
could not say more in its behalf in a whole 
column of actual commendation. 








Mount Sorel, one of Mrs. Marsh’s most interesting 
novels, has been added to the “ Parlour Library.” 

Oceland ; or, The Thread of Life, by Alice Somerton, 
is stated by the authoress, in her preface, to be “ by 
no means a fiction.” But, inasmuch as it is very 
romantic, and doubtless the truth has been much 
decorated by fancy in the telling of the tale, we 
cannot but class it among the fictions. It is ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Lady Mary and her Nurse; or, The Canadian 
Forest, by Mrs. Traill (London: A. Hall and Co.), is 
a tale of adventure in Canada, designed to convey to 
young persons a knowledge of the country and of its 
natural history and vegetable and mineral produc- 
tions. This method of teaching geography is the 
best that has been tried, and the increase of such 
books proves that they are found to be as successful 
in practice as might have been anticipated. This is 
not the least attractive or the least informing of 
them. 

Romantic Tales and Traditions of the Netherlands 

London: Lambert and Co.) is a collection of tales 
owe legendary, some historical) of the old towns of 
Belgium, Antwerp, Ghent, Tournay, Namur, Bruges, 
Liege, &c. Not only are they interesting etories, but 
they illustrate the manners and customs of the people, 
revivifying the past and recalling the dead. It should 
be the travelling companion of every tourist in the 
Netherlands; and all who have been there, and who 
has not? will be delighted thus to find their memories 
of it recalled. 

Sea Stories, Tales of Discovery, Adventure and Escape 
(London: Lambert and Co.) is a selection of narratives 
of shipwrecks and disasters at sea. They have been 
re-written and abridged, so that no less than fourteen 
are condensed into this volume. No stories are more 
attractive than these, and they exceed in thrilling 
interest any romance that was ever invented. 

“Uncle Tom's Cabin” has produced a multitude of 
imitators, but none that has approached the original in 
power. The authors have relied upon the anti-slavery 
feeling on both sides of the Atlantic to obtain a temporary 
popularity for highly-wrought pictures of the cruelty 
of masters and the sufferings of slaves. A tale en- 
titled The Planter’s Victim is one of this class; but it is 
feebly written, and not calculated to serve the cause 
it advocates. It wants reality. The characters are 
not true; they are mere imaginations. 
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THE CRITIC, 














Miss Marguerite Power has published in Rout- 
ledge’s cheap series a novel entitled Evelyn Forester, | 
a Woman's Story. The plot is ingenious, the charac- 
ters are well conceived and pourtrayed, the dialogues | 
wre smart, and the descriptions graphic. We believe | 
it is Miss Power's first; we hope it will not be her last. | 
Its price places it within reach of everybody, and 
therefore we will not mar the reader’s pleasure in } 
anticipating the plot. 

The Mahl Girl; or, Life Scenes as they are (Phila- 
delphia: Smith) is another American novel, said to 
have made a sensation there. But the advertisement 
reads like a bookseller’s puff; and although there is 
considerable cleverness in the book, there is nothing 
to entitle it to more than local fame. 





j 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. | 


The Lump of Gold, and other Poems. By CHARLES | 

Mackay. London: Routledge. 
Ix the sacred precincts of Charles Mackay’s studio 
the Muse has slumbered long, too long for our 
eager wishes, too long for beauty’s sake, too 
long for the necessities of literature. Awakened 
at last, it springs into living action with its ac- 
customed pliancy; it speaks the same fervid 
melodies ; it points the same instructive philo- 
sophy, which instructs all the more surely be- 
cause it appeals simply and directly to the 
heart. While Charles Mackay lives there is a 
solitary chance—nay, a certainty, that poetry 
cannot be wholly degraded into metrical legerde- 
main, or, worse than that, into the most abject 
jargon. With one or two glorious exceptions, 
the poets of the past year have done their worst 
to turn the clear and shining fount of Castalia 
into surging mud, in which Beauty can no more 
sce her divine image than she could see it mir- 
rored in the filthy bosom of the Thames. The 
stream is clearer now by the presence of this one 
book, and every reader will be thankful for the 
same in the exact degree as he feels that poetry 
is the most natural of all human utterance. 
Nature and poetry are twins, and we thought 
that both Scott and Byron had proved this fact 
clearly enough. If not, here is Charles Mackay, | 
to prove it still further. 

This metrical story, The Lump of Gold, is ex- 
ceedingly simple in its construction, so direct and 
simple indeed that we lose no fraction of the 
pleasure derivable from beautiful imagery and 
a buoyant fancy in a painful endeavour to trace 
the narrative. Its homely pathos is full to over- 
flowing, and the household virtues shine through 
it like the light of angels’ eyes. The main dif- 
ference between an inferior and a superior poet 
it, that one reduces a plain narration to the 
poverty of prattle, the other elevates it to a di- 
vine song. A plain narration becomes a poem, 
not so much because it is recited in metre, as be- 
cause it is replete with illustrative riches, and 
has progressive action. In this sense The Lump 
of Gold—we do not like the title—will take rank | 
as a poem, and as certainly will be popular. 

Our readers will be introduced to the principal | 
portion of the characters by a single verse. Ob- | 
serve, in what follows, how vividly the poet has 











produced a picture for the spiritual eye: | 
*Twas Sunday morn, and Parson Vale, } 
Beloved of h and low, | 
With smiles for all men’s happiness, | 
And heart for every woe, 
Walked meckly to the parish church, { 
With hair as waite as sno ¥ 


Walked meekly to the parish church, | 
Amid his daughters three— } 

There were more angels at his side } 
Than mortal eyes could see | 

The four were seven—for with them went } 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

One of the daughters, Lilian Vale, is married 
to Edward Aubrey. The husband quits the 
presence of his household treasure, exchanges 
wifely love, which is richer than gold, for that 
which Athenian Timon calls “the yellow slave 
which knits and breaks religions.” Not that | 
Aubrey disliked his wife, not from a purely 
sordid motive, but old ancestral pride, and the 
strong desire to raise a fallen house— 


To purchase back from usurers 


The birthright of his race, 
urged him to Ballarat. The action of the poem 
commences after the wanderer has returned, 
frantic with the torments of remembrance—with | 
the recollection of crime perpetrated in a distant 
land, with the burning and blighting thought | 
hat he voluntarily flung aside the brightest | 


Under the doorways, 
Screened from the weather,’ 
Desolate women stood 
Crouching together ; 
They, as he passed them, 
Wondered and gazed ;— 
Said one to the other, 
“He raves, he is crazed !— 
Something has tro. bled him,— 
Hark how he moans! 
But why should we pity him 
Here on the stones? 
And yet who can help it? 
Do you—if you can ;— 
I'd trample on sorrow 
If I were a man. 
Men have no misery 
Equal to ours!” 
He saw not—he heard not— 
Poor way-trodden flowers, 
Your pity escaped him! 
His world was within ;— 
A world—or a chaos— 
Of anguish and sin. 
The rain and the tempest 
Were cool to his cheek, 
Balm to his throbbing brow, — 
Hark! did he speak ? 
‘* Madness broods over me! 
Kind-hearted Death — 
Canst thou not shelter me ? 
Vain is my breath ! 
Take it and welcome— 
And low let me lie; 
Low in the quiet grave ; 
Deep in the doleful wave ; 
Weary of living, 
Unworthy to die.” 


Down came the drenching rain, 
Bubbling and swelling— 
Fierce blew the gusty wind, 
Roaring and yelling. 
The senate was silent, 
Its orators fled, 
The ball-room was empty, 
Its roses were dead. ~ 
Listless or half awake 
Through the dull town, 
Fashion rode homewards, 
In ermine and down ;-— 
Fashion and Beauty 
All jaded and wan; 
Fast through the tempest 
The steeds gallop'd on. 
Fire from their clanging hoofs 
Heavily shod 
*Mid the black rain pools 
Flashed where they trod. 
Indolent Fashion, 
Weary and warm, 
Saw from its chariot 
That desolate form, 
Beating its rapid way 
Deaf to the storm: 
‘*Mad!” said the Countess, 
“Of drink!” said the Ear! ;— 
“Or love!” said his daughter fair-- 
Twisting her flaxen hair 
Back into curl. 








Another passage shows nature finely contrasted 
with the guilty man: 


Ship-like, full-breasted, 
Travelled the moon, 
Swift as a gondola 
In a lagoon, 
Through the cloud-highlands 
In silvery glow, 
Through the white islands 
Of turreted snow. 
Beautiful! Beautiful! 
How could he dare 
Ruffle with Passion 
The placid night air ? 
Or gaze on the moonlight 
With his despair? —~ 
Lovely, most lovely ! 
How could he stand 
There, in the sight of Heaven, 
Clenching his hand; 
Fuming and fretting 
At Fate’s iron bars, 
An atom! a grain of dust! 
Chiding the stars ? 
Beautiful! Beautiful! 
Peace on its beams 
Slid like a seraph 
Into his dreams. 
The mists of his spirit 
Were rent and withdrawn, 
Beautiful! Beautiful ! 
Welcome the dawn! 


With the fatality which poets always hold in 
their right hand ready to let slip for the special 
use of any character, Edward Aubrey enters the 
very church where Parson Vale is about to 
preach, and where his wife and her sisters 
usually attended. By a similar fatality the old 
Pastor preached on the evils of vanity, on the 
delusion of seeking riches, virtue being the only 
real wealth. The only answer is: 

A sigh, deep-drawn, betrayed some heart 
That felt compunctious wrong ; 

The preacher heard; oh, lonely heart! 
Take courage and be strong! 


Another sigh, and then the benign Pastor 


The murmurous river of breath was hushed,— 
Like the ripple of a brook, 

When the sudden frost comes flashing down 
And fixes it with a look ;— 

So vast the silence as he spoke, 
You might have heard the grass 

Rustle and wave to the fitful winds, 
And the bee, in haste to pass, 

Sounding a trump like a martial call 
On a clarion of brass. 


You might have heard the sparrow cheep 
Mid the yew-berries juicy 1ed, 

And the long rank nettles singing a dirge 
Over the nameless dead, 

Where they lay as calmly as the ‘squire 
With the 'scutcheons o’er his head . 

Calmly, calmly, pauper and ’squire, 
Each in his narrow bed! 


Aubrey wanders to a cottage about three miles 
from the church, seized with sickness, self- 
tortured, incoherent in speech, but still suffi- 
ciently coherent to call on Parson Vale to come 
“for God’s and pity’s sake.” The Rector visits 
the sufferer; and then the rapidly-moving action 
of the tale brings about, without intricacies, the 
happy reunion of husband and wife. Then, 
as a thing of course, follow the recital 
of the golddigger’s experience, his crime, his 
remorse. After many unsuccessful attempts, he 
accidentally came upon a lump of gold—hence 
the title of the work—glittering out an inch 
above the ground, but too weighty to be removed 
by his unaided strength. The excitement of 
such a situation must have been fearfully in- 
tense. 

I sat and gazed with savage eves 
Till joy gave place to dread ; 

I felt the fate of Tantalus ; — 
I smote my aching head. 

A coward terror blenched my face, 
The rustle of a leaf 

Filled me with fear, lest it should tell 
The footsteps of a thief. 

I trembled ut the waving grass 
And the whisper of the wind; 

While the ery of the parrot, hoarse and rongb, 
In the thicket boughs behind, 

Made my cheeks burn, it seemed so like 
The voice of human kind. 


Tn haste and dread I covered it up— 
I covered it up with sand; 

With sand, and clay, and clods of earth ;— 
I wrought with foot and hand, 

I flattened the earth, and made it firm, 
Then strewed it o’er with leaves, 

As if the wild autumnal winds, 
Through melancholy eves, 

Had blown their dead to moulder there ; 
And then I went my way ;— 

And with me went a burning heart, 
That hoped, but could not pray. 


The fever waxes fiercer and stronger; for the 
glittering lump has become again exposed : 
The drops thut thickened on my brow 
Fell earthward like the rain, 
As with eager haste and angry dread 
I covered it up again, 
With stones and clods, and a burning strength 
Intangible by pain. 
There burst on the air a scornful laugh, 
And a hand was laid on mine; 
I started back as from a snake, 
And saw ‘twas Heseltine. 
‘So greedy, Aubrey! Nay, be just, 
The treasure’s mine and thine; 
I've watched thee in thy moody walks, 
And seen thy ramble ends: 
Two much for one, enough for two, 
We'll share it and be friends.” 





*‘ Friend of a robber who dogs my path !” 
I answered him in scorn; 

I uttered words that stung his pride, 
Too bitter to be borne. 

Taunt followed taunt—-he drove me mad— 
He struck me on the face; 

And quick as thought—but thoughtless all, 
Except of the disgrace— 

I raised the mallet in my hand 
And feli’d him on the place. 

Heseltine was his tried friend ; how much 
deeper and darker, then, did the murder appear, 
But “all’s well that ends well,” which is satis- 
factorily proved to Edward Aubrey and to the 
readers of the poem by the reappearance in 
England of Heseltine, neither gory nor belonging 
to another world, like the ghost of Banquo, but 
quite capable of making arrangements for a bed 
and a “week’s shooting” at Aubrey-place. 
Many portions of Charles Mackay’s poetry have 
become like household idols to the people; hence 
the announcement of a new work by an old 
favourite will be hailed with hearty satisfaction. 
Whether we laud these new poems or carp at 
them, we are equally sure of the result—they will 
pass silently into the affections of the public, 
silently and fruitfully as seeds drop into the 
| mute bosom of the earth from which are repro- 

duced the blissful and the beautiful. What is 
| the use to weary good-natured individuals with 





jewel in the crown of life—a virtuous and doting | invites his hearers to listen to an olden tale. | elaborate iterations? Suppose we take a column 
wife. How painfully distinct the poet brings the | The instant attention, the mute anxiety of the to prove that Charles Mackay is a thorough 


wandering wretch before our eyes. \ 





auditors, is finely described : 





| master of metre; that he is the most eloquent of 
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preachers; that he is perfect in the setting of his 
imagery; that with artistic activities he binds 
and braces as with hoops of gold the materials of 
his tale, so that no feeble fragment draggles from 
the main body—yet we only expend a column to 
state what is pretty well understood already. 


There is, therefore, no inducement to be prolix. 
And yet we cannot help lingering over some of | 
Here is an exqui- | 


the poet’s choice passages. 
site expression of that companionship which 


2 A > ° | 
exists in the lovely of form and the lovely in 


tone. 
The quiet ripple of her smile 
Revealed the peaceful mind, 
The mellow moonlight of her eyes 
Her sympathies refined ; 
And when she spoke, the audible charm 
Vas Beauty for the blind, 

The song sung by the “jocund gardener ” is 
full of that healthy and hearty vivacity which 
strike the fancy and educate the heart with more 
directness than all your didactic lore or your 
political aphorisms. 

EARL NORMAN AND JOHN TRUMAN. 
“Through great Earl Norman's acres wide, 
A prosperous and a good land, 
Twill take you fifty miles to ride, 
O’er grass, and corn, and woodland. 
His age is sixty-nine, or near— 
And I'm scarce twenty-two, man, 
And have but fifty pounds a year- 
Poor John Truman ! 
But would change? I faith! 
Oh no, not I, says Truman ! 


not I! 


“ Earl Norman dwells in halls of state, 
The grandest in the county ; 

Has forty cousins at his gate, 
To feed upon his bounty. 

But then he’s deaf; the doctor's care— 
While I in whispers woo, man, 

And find my physic in the air— 
Stout John Truman! 

D’ye think I'd change for thrice his gold? 
Oh no, not I, says Traman! 

“Earl Norman boasts a garter'd knee— 
A proof of royal graces; 

I wear, by Nelly wrought for me, 
A silken pair of braces. 

He sports a star upon his breast, 
And I| a violet blue, man 

The gift of her who loves me best — 
Proud John Truman! 

I'd be myself—and not the Earl— 


re 


Oh that would I, says Truman! 

The new volume by Charles Mackay contains, 
in addition to The Lump of Gold, about thirty 
poems, some of which have already appeared, but 
none of which can be multiplied too often. How 


they sparkle all and each with the sunshine of | 


goodly disposition, with yearning desire to leave 
the world braver and wiser! We should have 


less priests if we possessed more poets like 


Charles Mackay. 


The Cottage Hero: a Tale of the Crimean War. 
By George WittiaAm Swanton. Northamp- 
ton: Swanton. 

Conqueraye: a War Idyl. 
London: Churchill. 

Lays of the War. By Micuarr Josern Barry. 
Cork: Office of Daily Reporter. 

The Ode of Peace. By the Rev. Ancnrer GuRNeEY. 
London: Longman and Co. 

Now there is a lullin the storm of strife; now 

that the wish for peace—a peace complete and 

honourable—is father to the thought; before we 
again hear the wild echoes of “war’s magnifi- 
cently stern array,” we can scarcely do better 
than dismiss those bards who have looked to the 
war for inspiration. 
national grandeur crowded into one act of our 
brave soldiers, such, for instance, as the cele- 
brated charge of the Light Brigade, would seem 
to prostrate rather than sustain the ability of 
our modern poets. 
duty is an epic to be remembered for ever, a 
consolation to cheer us in the dearth and poverty 
of words. ‘The poetasters may do their worst, 
or their best; they only serve to bring poetry 
into contempt, they are powerless to deduct one 
scruple from the deeds of heroes. With this 
fact before us we turn with a lighter heart to the 
minor books on the war. ‘These, as it will be 


By T. Foster Ker. 


seen, have different degrees of merit and demerit, | 
the highest credit which can be given to the best | 
being the credit which is honestly due to respect- | 


able mediocrity. 


To the first, The Cottage Hero: a Tale of the 


Crimean War, we take unmistakeable objection. | 


We wish to be extremely careful not to drop a 
word of encouragement, because the author assures | 
us that if he “receive approbation” he may “ in- | 
troduce other poems to the public.” Let him 
print again; “but thou canst not say we did it.” | 
Ought a man to tempt again the good nature of | 


The heroic poetry, the | 


Such an act of daring and | 


| the public and the reviewers who can be so un- 
grammatical and so doggrel as this ? 
A ruin'd wall skirts yonder hill, 
Near quiet cattle’s browsing still; 
I see villagers in a band 
Crowd where a youth and maiden stand; 
They press coin in his hand, and say— 
God bless thee, lad, when far away ! 
With wooden leg there sat and smiled 
An old corporal, who loved him child, 
| Who oft sheltered ‘neath village tree, 
Of Indian war and liberty 
Discoursed—his leg at Waterloo 
He lost—two Russians once slew. 
Old women gazed in wonder and fright, 
And whispered he must be a barbarous wight. 


Mr. Forster Ker’s Conqueraye, unlike the last, 
shows the practised writer ; why, then, does the 
author affect to call his efforts “ crude attempts at 

| poetry ?” His late poems, ‘ Voices for Progress,” 
were very well received by the reviewers, on the 
ground generally of their being harmonious. Has 
he grown discordant since then? Vanity may 
| live in self-depreciation, as the pride of wealth 
may, and often does, peep through a tattered coat. 
| Conqueraye is not crude; but the author might 
have left it unwritten and sacrificed no fame 
| thereby. 
| Lays of the War, by Michael Joseph Barry, 
have considerable claim to attention. Most of the 
; lays have been reprinted from the Cork Daily 
Reporter, and may be said to have had respect- 
| able circulation. They are extremely firm and 
| spirited, and whatever fame they have acquired 
has been due to no fictitious agency. They 
deserve, and, doubtless, will now obtain, a wider 
circulation and a broader commendation than 
| could be reached by local publication. 


| The Rev. Archer Gurney’s poem, The Ode of 


Peace, written, it should be borne in mind, 


is remarkable, yet not for its poetic wealth, 
for in this respect it bears no comparison with 
| some of the author’s antecedent poems; in fact, it 
does not bear the charm of spontaneity. It is 
remarkable because, on the question of the pre- 
sent war, it advocates the unpopular—some have 
been so harsh as to term it the un-English—view 
| of Messrs. Bright, Cobden, and Co. and the Press 
| newspaper. ‘“’Tis sense, not ecstacy, must guide 
the lay,” says Mr. Gurney; but then it is by no 
means certain that sense is on the side of the 
| peace party. We have gained, it seems, all that 
we can reasonably desire by the war; and so the 
poet says,— 


Dear countrymen, forbear! 
Stricken is the foe; the eagle-wings are furl'd, 
Clipp'd to the quick. 
Let us repeat that passage “the eagle-wings are 
| fur'd,” that we may be sure it has been deli- 
berately uttered by the poet. Is history, then, a 
lie ? Was the fearful ukase, which even while the 
poet wrote was dragging wretched serfs from their 
| homes that they might fight the desperate battle of 
despotism, only asa scene in a pantomime? Gene- 
rous eagle! that seized on Kars merely as a nest, 
so that she might be able to realise the words of 
Shelley,— 
With wings folded, I rest in my airy nest 


’ 


As still as a brooding dove! 


Shortly after, if not before, those words reach 
our readers we shall see whether the eagle’s wings 

| be furled or not; if furled, Russia will be prompt 
in her negotiations; she will disgorge enough of 


Alas ! instead of being furled, we fear that those 
ominous wings will yet be outstretched to blast 
and blight by their shadow the fairest flowers of 
| truth and liberty. But the poet has not yet 


long before there were any rumours of peace, | 


her plunder to quiet the fears of the nations. 


| concluded his admiration of Russia, or his dis- | 


ike of the conduct of hiscountrymen. He says: 


O, is it thine, my country! thine, to wage 
Unjust aggression, for a shadowy goal? 
In the name of all that is English, all that is 
just, why do those peacemongers ungencrously 
prate of our aggression, as if Russia, immaculate 
Russia, had never been an aggressor. She has 
| been a huge aggressor, and they know it—the 
more shame that they should be silent over her 
crimes. But Russia “cannot yield peace” says 
the poet: 
She dares not kneel to you, 
To you or any, for her empire's throne 
Is based on faith alone. 
On the faith, we presume, that the Romanoffs 
shall yet reign in Constantinople. 
Yield peace! "Tis ours to yield, te know, 
Demand not that confession from your foe. 
Now this is precisely what we don’t happen to 
know. But what, according to the poet’s own 
showing, is to be the grand result of a peace 
made at this moment? Why, 











| Full twenty times the orb must round the vast, 
Cireling around the parent sun, 
Ere she could play the part she now hath done. 


So that in twenty years Russia would be in the 
same position to seize the property of “ the sick 
man,” to arrest civilisation, to depopulate and 
desolate this fair universe. The poet could not 
more effectually have stabbed his own case than 
by such an admission. We now leave 
author’s political sagacity and his poetical 
“sense”’—not the “ecstacy” of poetry, for he 
disclaims that—to our readers, and to their idea 
of justice. 


the 





The E-mperor’s Vigil, and the Waves and the War. 

By Ernest Jones. London: Routledge. 

he Battle of the Alma: a National Ballad. By 

Joun Wm. Fietcuer. London: R. Theobald. 
We have reserved these poems from a throng of 
war-ballads, and they are fully entitled to the dis- 
tinction. Mr. Ernest Jones has been quick to 
follow the luminous track of that fame which he 
won by the publication of his “ Battle Day.” 
Doubtless it is wise to keep one’s name con- 
stantly before the public, when such a course 
does not entail haste or carelessness. There are 
traces of haste a little too apparent in these lays. 
If we point out one instance of such, it is not to 
parade our sagacity, but only that it may serve 
as a kindly hint to the author. A poet who has 
got the ear of the public, and Mr. Ernest Jones 
undoubtedly has, cannot afford to be hasty. A 
very spirited lyric, named “ The Arrival ”— that 
is, the arrival of the English fleet on the Swedish 
shore—is concluded in a manner at once un- 
euphonious and rugged. We give the verse: 


For knowledge sublime from the West shall come, 
As it came from the East of yore; 
A clild that brought pearls of great price from home, 
Returning to render back more. 
The two last lines conclude, but cannot strictly 
be said to finish, the poem. The conclusion of a 
peem, more perhaps than any other part, should 


| be compact, and leave in the reader’s mind no 


desire fur another verse. In the ballad this 
undoubtedly is indispensible; and Mr. W. J. 
Fox, in his admirabie Lectures for the Working 
Classes, has drawn attention to the last line of 
Campbell’s “ Lord Ullin’s Daughter” as an ex- 
ample of the consummate genius of the poet. 
Despite the drawbacks we have instanced, these 
poems of Mr. Ernest Jones show the same vigour, 
the same intensity of thought, and the same free- 
dom of style which distinguished his “ Battle 
Day.” There are some very beautiful ideas in 
these lays, such as only a truly poetical mind 
could conceive. After strife in the sunshine of 
the Baltic, the description of the wintry east 


| wind coming as the herald of peace and closing 


the “lists” of war is highly poetical. More 
poetical still, and replete with the finest fancy, 
is the description of the hoar frost, like “a trem- 
bling tear,” hanging on the black lips of the 
cannon. What, again, can be more beautiful 
than the idea that in the Baltic God’s flag of 
truce is the snow? Few poets have conceived 
anything finer or more fanciful ; and with the 
verses which embody such glorious images we 
dismiss this little book, being assured that our 
readers will appreciate the author’s undoubted 
poetic talent. The poet is speaking of the 
spirits of the storm: 

All night they sit on the helm and prow, 
Calling the North Light nigher ; 
tocking the great ship to and fro, 
And stilling its heart of fire. 


~ 


heir cold thin fingers of hoar-frost sere 

On the cannon’s black lips laying: 

‘Tis hushed !—and the morn sees a trembling 
Where the fires of death were playing 


Tis thus the East wind comes in the night, 
God's truce in his white flag waving, 

The pride of the conqueror putting to flight, 
But the wreck of the conquered saving. 

O’er the desolate slain his wreath is cast, 
Of Death's pale winter-roses; 

For the Herald of Peace the East wind pass'd : 
‘Tis thus that the lists he closes. 

We unhesitatingly place in the foremost rank 
The Battle of the Alma, by Mr. Fletcher For 
lyrical energy we have seen nothing on the events 
of the war which surpasses it. It is all ablaze 
with fire, all alive with the rush of martial hosts. 
We all but hear the tremendous conflict in the 
forcible description of the poet. The live blood 


| tingles in the reader’s veins as he follows the 


champions of freedom till “the rocky heights 
are reft.” Not dealing with words as much as 
with thick-coming deeds of daring, of Titanic 
strife, we grow almost dizzy with the poet’s ra- 
pidity, with the eager manner in which he fights 
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the battle over again. Weare proud and pleased | condemned to long intervals of silence to allow the 
to say that in Mr. Fletcher the bravery of our | overstrained organ time to recover its healthy tone. 

We are | Not a few, indeed, compelled by circumstances to 
e should | Persevere, through much suffering, in the fulfilment 


soldiers has met with an able expositor. 
indisposed to present an extract, lest w 
break thereby the full swing and energy of the 
ballad ; but we strongly direct our readers to this 
little volume, which it is gratifying to see has | 
already reached a second edition. 








The Merchant's Daughter of Toulon: a Play, in Five | 


Acts, 

Lacy. 
THE very recent production of this excellent comedy 
at the Marylebone Theatre renders it unnecessary for 
us to do more than chronicle its appearance in print. 
Those who had not the advantage of hearing it when 
admirably interpreted by Miss Edith Heraud, Mr. 
Lyon, and other excellent artists, may now make 
themselves some amends by reading it over carefully. 
It merits the pains. Mrs. Thomas has imbued her 
mind so thoroughly with the old authors that she 
has caught something of their flavour. In the yellow 
suit of Godefroi, Malvolio seems to live anew; and in 
the calumniated Hortensia we seem to see another 
Hero. 








The English Press and its Poets: a Satire. 
DRAC VERDELLO. London : 
Whittingham. 1856. 

fie only excuse for the author of this very silly and 

obscene composition is that he is insane. But what 

excuse can be found for the tradesman who has 
printed such garbage ? 


By Cor- 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Un the Right Management of the Voice in Reading and 
Speaking; with some Remarks on Phrasing and 
Accentuation. By the Rev. W. W. Cazauet, A.M. 
London: T. Bosworth. 

Ir is a strange anomaly, in these days of educational 

movement, when each faculty of body and mind is 

forced to its highest degree of development, and 
when, for the gratification of the ear, no labour is 
spared to render the human voice harmonious and 
expressive—it is, indeed, strange that solittle training 
should be thought requisite to prepare it for the dis- 
charge of those far nobler functions, by whose agency 
man “ forges the subtle and delicate air into wise and 
melodious words, and gives them wing as angels of 
persuasion and command ;” and this, not alone with 
the object of enlarging to the utmost its sphere of 
action and influence, but of enabling it to wield that 
power without injury to its own exquisite mechan- 
ism. 

To the almost total absence of proper instruction in 
the management of the voice in reading and speaking 
at our schools and universities, we may fairly ascribe 


By Mrs. Epwarp Tuomas. London: T. H. | 


| driven at last to abandon the ministry alto- 


| tomical structure and the functions of the vocal | 
| organ. Secondly, he has entered somewhat minutely | 


of duties to which they were unequal, have been 


gether. 
It is chiefly to sufferers of this class that the author 
addresses himself. He treats first briefly of the ana- 





into the organic formation of the letters of the | 
alphabet; analysing the process step by step; laying | 
great stress on the necessity for economising the | 
breath, and showing the injurious effects which are 
produced by “forcing” it. He has further dwelt | 


| strongly on the essential aid afforded by the ear in | 


printed by Charles | 


it that so many of our clergy find its powers impaired | 
at a comparatively early period of life, and themselves ! 





controlling and directing the voice, and on the im- 
portance of its culture. And, finally, he has indicated 
by examples, selected from the Lord’s Prayer, the | 
first chapter of Genesis, and the opening exhortations | 


of the Liturgy of the Church of England, | 
many of the rules which should guide the 
speaker or reader in his delivery. It would be | 


absurd to expect that, in the compass of fifty | 
pages, rules could be laid down which would enable | 
the reader to correct with certainty and facility | 
defects which have grown with his growth and | 

} 


strengthened with his strength. The necessity for 


matic cultivation which is so early and sedulously 
bestowed on the other faculties, is only brought home 
to a man at an epoch when it is no light task to cast 
off, by his own unaided efforts, the influence of bad | 
habits of articulation and enunciation, and acquire | 
new and correct ones. Mr. Cazalet has pointed out | 
very clearly the principal errors from which the | 
defects and disorders in question—more particularly 
Dysphonia Clericoram—originate; and is prepared, | 
we perceive from an announcement facing his intro- 
ductory chapter, to afford his assistance to those who 
may be desirous to test practically the efficacy of the 
system which he propounds. The pamphlet may 
accordingly be regarded more in the light of an out- 
line to be filled up by oral instruction, or as the 
syllabus to a course of lectures, than as an essay on 
elocution. Yet the conditions are plainly enough set 
forth, and the main principles established on which a | 
free and distinct utterance depends. Until this is | 
achieved, medicine, it is notorious, can but palliate | 
the mischief; and surgery has been accused, not alto- | 
gether unjustly, we fear, of aggravating it. 
Its author states that he himself suffered formerly | 
from “ relaxation of the throat and exhaustion, after | 
speaking and reading ;” and that, having succeeded 
in remedying these evils, not only in his own case but | 
in those of others, by attention to the rules which he 
prescribes, he is induced to make them public. When 
aclergyman and a scholar, who has evidently thought 
deeply and earnestly on the subject, thus comes for- 
ward with the result of his own dearly-bought expe- | 
rience, he has some claim to our favourable notice. 
At any rate, the pulpit and the reading desk need no 
longer be exclusively indebted to the stage for lessons 
in what is commonly termed elocution, but which too | 
often ripens into mere sapless theatrical declamation. 


| submitting the organ of speech to the same syste- | 
| 








| with their equivalents in English. 


Practical Hints for Investing Money ; with an Explana- 
tion of the Mode of Transacting Business on the 
Stock Exchange. By Francis PLayrorp. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A very complete and well-written little manual, full 

of all sorts of useful hints and information for the 

behoof of those who have any money to invest. Mr. 

Playford (who announces himself as a sworn broker) 

here, unravels in language which is intelligible to the 

most ‘unbusinesslike” mind, all the mysteries of 

Capel Court ; the complex operations of purchasing 

and transferring stock ; the nature of the Funds; the 

intricacies of Railway Investments, time bargains, 
et cetera. 








The British Consul’s Manual: being a Practical Guide 
Sor Consuls, fc. By G.W.A.Tuson. London : 
Longman and Co. 
WueEn we look at this volume of nearly 600 close¥y 
printed pages, devoted exclusively to the subject of 
Consuls, we are not surprised that those officials are 
sometimes found incompetent to their duties; we are 
only amazed that any should be found equal to them. 
Mr. Tuson has done good service by collecting thus, 
in an accessible form, a mass of materials hitherto 
scattered about where few could lay their hands upon 
them when wanted. He treats his topic very scien- 
tifically—describing, in order, the origin of consular 
institutions ; the qualification of a consul; his duties 
generally and especially in Turkey, the Levant, and 
China; _ the jurisdiction, privileges, and immunities 
of consuls; their salaries, fees, and rank. An appen- 
dix brings together all the laws by which the office is 
regulated, with notarial precedents and consular forms ; 
the treaties by which consular privileges have been 
conferred; and a tableofforeign weights and measures, 
This account of 
the — will be the best recommendation of the 
book. 








Counsels to Authors are, in fact, a printer’s advertise- 
ment. In substanceit means, employ us to print for you. 

Mr. E. S. Delamer has published a little volume on 
Flax and Hemp, their cultureand manipulation. It isin 
a practical form, written in familiar language, and 
contains all the information that a farmer requires 
upon the subject it treats of. 

The Chess-Player’s Manual for 1856—edited by 
Charles Tomlinson (A. Hall and Co.)—is a collection 
of chess literature—tales about chess, poetry about 


| chess, essays on chess, games of chess, chess aphorisms, 


rules for chess, instructions for chess, problems for 
chess, and such like. Doubtless it will be a delight 
to all chess-players. 

Sharpe’s Road-book for the Rail, Western Division 
(Bogue), is a useful traveller's manual. It gives the 
lines of rail, with the distances, and, on either side, the 
towns, villages, gentlemen’s seats, and other objects of 
interest, with short descriptions. 

Hardwicke's Shilling House of Commons and Shilling 
Peerage are two useful little books, containing brief 
accounts of the various members of either House of 
Parliament. But we notice one blunder on opening 
it. Mr. Cobden is stated to be unmarried. He has a 


| wife and family. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


BrvssELs, weekly and monthly, sends over for 
the delectation and instruction of our reading 
public books new and old. It may be that the 
amusing sometimes exceeds the useful in point of 
number, and it may be that many of them have 
not been fairly produced for the market ; but we 
are unwilling to use strong language on this 
head, seeing that in reading such books we 
should fall under our own condemnation. We 
should certainly like some casuist to set our 
conscience at rest as to the legality of reading 
pirated books ; for, since, as the maxim runs, the 
purchaser is as bad as the peculator, we might 
some day have a long indictment preferred 
against us before an Old Bailey where conviction 
would certainly follow. Until this casuist makes 
his appearance, we must continue to take a 
glance into these Belgian wares as heretofore. 
Lying nearest to hand is a nowvelette by Charles 
Mouselet, Za Franc-Magonnerie des femmes. It is 
smart, lively, powdered here and there with 
hoary maxims, and has sufficient good sense to 
keep it afloat. The commencement ought to 
satisfy every lover of the horrible ; and in other 
parts there are scenes and dramatic passages cal- 
culated to gain the applause of every triton and 
minnow among novel-readers. We draw the 
curtain, and thus begins the piece :— 


| yard is found open. 








The report of firearms was heard in the night. , 
‘‘ What is that ?” said a gentleman, putting his head | 
from the window of a carriage, driving on the road 
from Ecouen to Saint-Denis. The coachman stopped 
and looked round on every side. It was about eleven 
o'clock at night. Although the country was bare 
hereabouts, the moon lit up thick and_ shifting 
vapours only, like those which exhale from the flanks | 
of horses in perspiration. ‘* Well ?” repeated the gen- 
tleman. ‘ Well,” replied the coachman, ‘ I think it 
came from the house of Madame Abadie. 

Master and man cautiously approach the re- 
sidence of the lady mentioned. Suspicions are 
created in their minds. The gate of the court- 
The gentleman enters and 
stumbles over the dead carcase of the watch- 
dog. The hall-door is also found open. He ad- 
vances; all is darkness; but he hears groans pro- 
ceeding from an upper chamber. Ascending he 
enters a room, and procuring alight, ala romance, 
he discovers an ancient lady, gagged, and bound 
to a bed-post. He unbinds and supplies her 
with a glass of water, when she points and faintly 
articulates, “ Above.” At this instant a noise is 
heard, and the coachman, who opportunely makes 
his appearance, is sent “above,” while the gentle- 
man, cocking his pistols, proceeds in the direction 
of the noise. He perceives two men in flight; 
he fires, misses his mark, and the assassins make 





their escape over the garden-wall. Returning to 





the ancient lady, he finds that she has been 
mortally wounded, blood trickles from her breast, 
and, to complete the tragedy, the coachman enters, 
to announce that he has discovered the femme- 
de-chambre, who had valiantly defended her 
mistress, murdered. The coachman retires, and 
Madame Abadie, who has somewhat recovered, 
proceeds to make a confidant of the gentleman, 
whose name has not yet transpired. She requests 
to be placed in a chair near the fire-place, and 
then, touching a spring, a looking-glass descends; 
another spring is touched, anda panel flies open. 
The lady requests of the gentleman un service 
supréme. “Be certain, Madame, that you have to 
do with a man of honour.” 


‘Open the cupboard,” said she: “ there are, among 
other papers, my will duly signed; it belongs by 
right to justice; it is not that which concerns me. 
There are certain coupons payable to the holder, and 
.... some gold... . twenty thousand francs in a 
bag... . you see it ?”—" Yes, madam.”—“ You are 
not rich, perhaps,” she continued with hesitation ; ‘it 
is right you should be indemnified for the trouble I 
shall put youto; take these twenty thousand francs.” 
—“ It is useless,” he said, smiling.—“‘ Why ?”—*' Be- 
cause I have an income of sixty thousand francs, and 
that is enough for me.”—“ Pardonnez. . Do you 
see a coffer at the bottom of the cupboard ?”—‘ A 
coffer? Yes.”"—“ Give it me,” she said. When she 
had received it—‘ The honour and the interests of 
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more than a hundred families are contained within 
this. It is a sacred deposit, which was transmitted to 
me, and which I transmit in my turn. Send this 
coffer, as soon as possible, to Madame the Marchioness 
de Pressigny.” 

Here we have a real lady, a veritable gentle- 
man, and a mysterious coffer. A fair beginning. 
The lady dies; the French journals, the following 
day, announce her murder, and state, among 
other particulars, that in her youth she was 
exceedingly beautiful; that some of her contem- 
poraries obstinately affirmed that they recognised 
in her one of the déesses de la Raison, whom the fa- 
naticism of revolution once publicly promenaded in | 
the streets; and that up to the day of her death, 
at the age of sixty-five, she still retained traces of 
her early beauty. 

The scene changes. Weare no longer in the 
chamber of horrors, but in the pleasant, and ten 
years ago unfashionable, watering-place of La 
‘Teste de Buch, which has a clear bay and sand 
dunes in front, pines, quagmires, and sandy deserts 
behind, and which may be found on the map in 
La Gironde, at no great distance south of Bor- 
deaux. The place, and the people of the place, 
are sketched with all the angularity which a 
Frenchman can throw into his pictures. Here 
we are introduced to the Marchioness de Pres- 
signy, who plays an important part in the piece; 
to her sister the Countess d’Ingrande, who is all 
verjuice and aristocracy ; and to Amélie, daughter 
of the latter, still in her teens, who has been 
educated in the manner of the old noblesse—that 
is, she can dance, and fence, and play antics in 
the water like a dolphin, and who, for a young 
lady of high blood, is too frank, a little 
hoydenish, and disposed occasionally to have 
a mind of her own. Next we make the ac- 
quaintance of a gay, good-hearted young noble, 
irénée de Trémeleu, who is rather a_ pet 
with the ladies; and with a gay, dashing, 
bad-hearted, and hot-headed young gentleman, 
Philippe Beyle, who is destined to get into water 
over hot with the former, on account of a certain 
Marianne, who occupies the central place in the | 
picture. M. Huot, mine host of the /étel du 
Globe et des Etrangers ; and a tarnished, middle- 
aged sinner, fisherman and local wizard, rejoicing 
in the name of Péché, occupy side scenes. We | 
had almost omitted mention of M. Blanchard, an 
eccentric, or one who chooses to make himself an 
eccentric, and who is so in and out in the piece, 
that we can hardly assign him a station. He is 
wealthy, benevolent, a general favourite. He 
makes quarrels and mends quarrels. His busi- | 
ness at La Teste du Buch is to find the Mar- 
chioness de Pressigny, in order to hand over to | 
her the mysterious coffer. He is, in short, the 
hero of the chamber of horrors. And now we 
return to Marianne. 

Marianne Rupert was born in a garret, in the 
Rue du Four-Saint-Honoré. “Her earliest re- | 
collections were of a very red-faced and violent | 
man—her father—and ofa woman, who passed her 
days in arranging her hair and decking her head 
with tawdry fine her step-mother.” Between 
the two she led no easy life. The father pinched her 
and cuffed her; the step-mother went far to starve 
her. She scrubbed and rubbed and drudged, and 
knew no childhood’s life. She was the Cin- 
derella of the household, garnished from morn to | 
night with dirt. The more she accomplished the | 
worse was she treated. Blows were the reward 
of industry—mouldy crusts the recompense of | 
patience. The nature of the child, through this | 
treatment, was almost perverted, and she took to 
pinching the ears of a poor orphan, who lived in | 
the same house, as a practical mode of expressing 
her feelings. Among common people, the writer | 

says, and with much truth, strange changes | 
of affection take place, without evident | 
motive. “A first brutality, often committed | 
without reflection, leads to a second, which | 
is calculated. It is where the parent should 
repent that he begins to justify himself. | 
He seeks a reason for his rage, and he finds 
one. Henceforth he acquires a habit; his 
eyebrows scowl upon his child, for a father never 
admits that there is anything illogical in his con- 
duct ; henceforth he looks out for every occa- 
sion to incite his rage, and he makes the occa- 
sions. Anger, like drunkenness, is progressive ; 
it engenders hatred, and hatred calls up cruelty. 
Hence, from having wished to be infallible once, 
he descends through all the gradations of insanity 
and inhumanity. Pride, among the low classes, 
when driven to extremes, produces the most 
frightful results.” The colourman—he dealt in 
white-lead, ochre, and such like wares—beat his 




















| was Irénée de Trémuleu 


daughter morning and night upon this vicious 
principle. He reasoned thus: 
so often and so hard, she must be a monster.” 
The tale is so naturally unnatural, that we are 


forced to believe that it has been borrowed from | 


life. ‘The child must not play with those of her 
age. Through the grilles of her bondage she sees 

little boys and girls romping and playing, singing | 
the disjointed songs of infancy; such as— 


Un ¢, un J, 
Ma tante Michel, 
Des raves, des choux, 
Des raisins doux, 

&e. &e. 


| She had had slender education at a convent be- | 
domestic tyranny | 


fore her Cinderella-life began; 
had nearly driven it all out of her. Just about 
this time, however, a music master found tliat | 
she had musical gifts. It required small bar- 
gainings on the part of the father to sell his 
daughter, in hard francs, to a small theatrical 
manager, who undertook to provide for her 
education. The child made her appearance upon a 
Parisian stage, and was welcomed with applauses. 
He who had contributed most to her successes 
He discovered her as a 
Conservatoire : 
saw her and loved 


poor pupil of the 
loved her. Philippe Beyle 


her also. The girl was entangled in her affec- 
tions. She loved Irénée for his heart: she fell 
| before the blandishments of Philippe. To the 
| two she was destined to fall a sacrifice. Matters 


get nicely mingled and complicated. But first 
there is the meeting of Marianne with the | 
aristocratic Countess d’Ingrande and _ her | 
sister. Marianne, in a boating excursion, falls 
into the sea, and is saved by Amélie, a great 
swimmer. When, the following day, Marianne 
resorts to the house of her saviour, she is treated 
with indignity. She wishes to present Amélie 
with her testimony of regard. It was a small 
present. “ Accept this,” she said, “as a small 
testimony of my regard: that which enhances its 
value is that it belonged to Malibran.” “My 
daughter knows nothing of Malibran,” 
Countess d’Ingrande. 
pathos occurs :— 


Malibran, said she, with a sad accent, was one of 


| those poor women whose sou! heaven makes luminous 


as the light of a candle, and whose only genius is 
soon to expire. She was a singer, Mademoiselle. 


Perhaps when a few years have added to your beauty | 


too, you may hear this name resounded in the saloons 
you may visit; disdain not to listen ; 
only awaken within you touching remembrances and 
mild sympathies ! 
march so triumphantly to the tomb. 


It is wicked to disappoint the reader, having | 


proceeded so far, but really we have given suffi- 


cient indication how the matter is likely to end. | 
| Madame the Marchioness de Pressigny receives 

from M. Blanchard the mysterious coffer; and | 
at the end of volume one she exclaims in ecstasy: | 


‘Grand Mistress! I am grand mistress of the 
freemasonry of women.” 

There has been sent to us, Gedichte von Adolt 
Hain, a neatly printed volume of small poetical 
pieces. A friend, more facile than ourselves in 
turning German verses into English gives the 
following account of it :— 

The author, born in Prussia, after much 

wandering on the Continent, at length visited 
Glasgow, where he resided for some time, and 
seems to have made many friends. In this place 


he died, in December 1854; and the present col- | 


lection of his poems has been published by his 
| Scotch admirers, who say of him, in their preface, 
| that ‘his poetical remains indicate what rich pro- 
mise has been buried with him.’ 
are mainly lyrical; the first half being memorials 
of his Swiss travel ; the remaining are of a mis- 
cellaneous kind. Very pure and gentle, very 
unaffected, the range of subjects is also very 
narrow. Placid melancholy, 


and Paradise, weariness of time and hope for 


eternity—these form the staple of the book. We | 


will give one specimen. 
TWO HEARTS. 

They twined the myrtle with the maiden’s hair ; 

Adorned her for the altar ; led her there; 

And softly has her mouth the “ Yes" outspoken ; 

Her mouth, but not her heart, for thatwas broken. 

Still she endured; then parted. When they mew‘'d her 
In the last house we have, 

There came a pale-faced man, and overstrew'd her 
With flowers into the grave. 

A month long was it daily flower-bestrown, 

That grave. Men ask'd, whose hand? It was unknown. 
But then it ceased, and mm a little space 
They brought another bier into the place. 


* Since I beat her | 


he honoured and | 


said the | 
Here a beautiful piece of | 


this name shal!l | 


It is the privilege of women who | 


Hain’s poems | 


a pretty natural | 
piety, death and parted lovers, the churchyard | 





Hain was nine-and-twenty when he died. We 
do not think that the world has lost a poet in 
| him; but we have no doubt that his friends have 


lost an amiable and kind-hearted man. 
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(Continued from page 235.) 


Oct of school into the arms of a husband is, 


| generally speaking, a very short step with 
marriageable young Frenchwomen. It is only 


| as a married woman that a properly-educated 
young lady can expect to see anything of the 
world. What is the result? Why, that her 
experience comes too late to avail her anything 
in that greatest and most solemn event of her 
life, the choice of a husband. No sooner was 
Aurore outside the walls of the convent than her 
| grandmother was busying herself about getting 
| her well married. The good old dame had a pro- 
| ject for marrying her to a cousin, a highly respect- 
able and somewhat aristocratic personage; but 
neither of the principal parties concerned ap- 
peared to favour the idea. Had it been carried 
out, who can say what might have been the 
| result? Would the future George Sand, the 

revolutionary opponent of respectabilities, have 

been tamed down into a countess—in which event 

we should probably have never seen any of those 
| works which have made her name immortal? or 


| would she have flown off at a tangent into yet 
wilder extravugancies, through the sheer force of 
her eccentric nature? It is impossible to tell. 
In less than two years after she left the convent 
her aged grandmother was struck with paralysis, 
and on the 25th of December 1821 she expired, 
leaving Aurore the entire of her little property, 
or in other words an heiress to the extent of some 
four or five hundred a year. 

At this crisis Mme. Dupin the younger be- 
haved in a manner which, though it might have 
been anticipated from her past history, proves her 
| to have been a thoroughly bad woman. In later 
years the intercourse between herself and the old 
| lady had grown cooler and cooler, until all com- 
| merce between them had apparently ceased ; 
| but no sooner was the latter in her grave than 
the bitterness and animosity of the ex-adven- 
turess burst out with malignant intensity. It 
seems strange that Mme. Dudevant should have 
laid before vs this unamiable view of her mother’s 
character; but so it is; and, after all, it is not more 
extraordinary than her candour in exposing the 


; disgraceful secrets of her mother’s early life. 
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a wish on her part that during the remainder of 


her minority Aurore should be placed under the | 
care of a relative, one M. de Villeneuve, a gen- | 


tleman of that rank and station in which the old 
lady had been accustomed to move. Scarcely, 
however, had her remains become cold when 
Aurore’s mother, accompanied by her own sister 
and her sister’s husband, posted down to Nohant 
to seize everything on behalf of the heiress. The 
event subsequently proved that the old lady was 
quite right in thinking that her granddaughter 
could never be happy if confided to the charge of 
her impulsive, vulgar, and passionate mother, 
and there can be no doubt that the girl herself 
both felt and understood this; but the French law 
is imperative upon this point, and when Madame 


Dupin the younger, fully prepared to go to ex- | 


tremities, claimed the possession of her daughter’s 
person and property, there was no resisting the 
demand. This violent and ill-bred woman came 
down to Nohant, and, before the body was under 


the ground, burst forth into the most violent | 


invectives against her departed adversary. When 
the will was read she gave vent to a perfect 
storm of fury, and threatened to take the law of 
any one who should presume to question her right 
to the possession of her daughter. The paternal 
side of the family were forced to submit, and 
thus it was that Aurore was cast against her will 
into a class of society much below the level of 
her education, and utterly subversive of her past 
associations whilst under the care of her grand- 
mother. Her father’s family, unable to receive 
the mother and her friends, was forced to close 
their doors against her; indeed, she would have 
been too proud to seek admission if they had 
been left open but for her alone. 

Certainly at this epoch of her life all seems to 
have gone wrong with Aurore. A spoilt child, 
the pet of a doting grandmother, and convent- 
bred, suddenly finds herself thrown, by the 
irresistible force of circumstances, into associa- 
tions scarcely reputable, and certainly vulgar. 
Her cousin, De Villeneuve, thus reasoned the 
matter over with her: 


What I should call a good match for you would be 
aman with some fortune and of good birth. I can 
assure you that no such person will come and seek 
you here; and even when, in three years’ time, you 
are of age, you will be no easier to marry than you 
arenow. As for me, I shall not meddie with the 
business; for I should have it thrown in my teeth 
that you lived for three years with your mother, and 
with all sorts of good folks whom one is not in the 
habit of visiting. Marry then as you best may. 

Poor Aurore ! this was cold comfort for thee. 
Well mayst thou sigh for the poor dead grand- 
mother, and try to take shelter in the convent 
once more. But fate was inexorable ; there was 
not so much as a vacant cell in the English 
Augustines. 

Nor was Madame Dupin the younger satisfied 
with frustrating the plans which had been formed 
for the welfare of Aurore; her old enemy, Des- 
chartres, was now to some extent in her power; 
and, as she never forgave an injury or a slight, she 
was determined to wreak upon him the full 
measure of her vengeance. During the latter 
period of the old lady’s life, this honest but 
crotchety fellow had had the entire management 
of her affairs, and (apparently with the best in- 
tentions in the world) he had entered into some 
land and cattle speculations on his mistress’s 
behalf, without proper legal authority to do so. 
The statement of affairs exhibited a deficit of 
some eighteen thousand francs against these 
transactions —in round numbers, about 720i. 
sterling. There does not appear to have been 
the slightest reason for believing that Deschartres 
had acted otherwise than foolishly, far less that 
he had applied this money for his own benefit; 
but Madame Dupin the younger had resolved to 
pay off old scores. Deschartres was summoned 
before a family council and interrogated re- 
specting his vouchers. The above-mentioned 
sum was not, of course, forthcoming. 

My mother, strongly prejudiced against my poor 
old master, and eager to pay him back the sorrow he 
had caused her in times past, seemed to take a terrible 
pleasure in his confusion. 
appear dishonest before me, and was angry that I did 
not share her aversion. , 

The debtors’ prison was held up in all its 
terrors before poor Deschartes, and there is no 
doubt that, if it had depended upon Madame 
Dupin, the threat would have been carried into 
execution ; but Aurore resolved to save him this 





THE CRITIC, 


The will of Madame Dupin the elder expressed | strong expedient. She declared briefly and cate- 


gorically that she had received the money from 
Deschartres with her own hands. To all interro- 
gations as to when and where she had received 
it, or how she had disposed of it, she refused to 
make any reply. It was her own money, and 
nothing could be said, so Deschartres escaped scot- 
free. The poor fellow took an opportunity of 
seeing her alone, and, seizing her hand, he cried, 
with tears in his eyes: “I will pay you, Aurore, 
be sure of that.” And we have no doubt that he 
would have done so, if he had only had the money. 

What sort of life her mother led her after she 
had thus baffled her malignity may be easily 
imagined. 

My mother, irritated against everything that I 
loved, declared that I should not return to the con- 
vent. She permitted me to go once and embrace the 


nuns and my companions, but forbade me to repeat | 
She discharged my maid without warning, | 


the visit. 
and even kicked my dog out of the house. I wept 
for my dog; for that was the drop of water that 
filled up the cup to overflowing. 

It would have been well, perhaps, for poor 
Aurore if she had been treated like the maid 
and the dog; but that would not have been 
politic. Madame Dupin was satisfied with 
making her daughter’s life a pain and a burden 
to her. 

She required violent emotions; and, although 
during her life she had had plenty, they never satis- 
fied that strange and certainly fatal hatred with 


| which she regarded repose, either mental or corporeal. 


| that can befal her. 


She wished to make him | 


| from her previous revelations, Madame Dudevant | 


She needed an atmosphere of constant agitation— 
whether by changing her residence; quarrelling and 
being reconciled with some one; 
country for a few hours, and suddenly returning to 
town again; dining first at one restaurant and then 
at another; or revolutionising her toilet from one 
end to the other every week. 


A pleasant relief from this tempestuous nature 
must have been the occasional visits which 
Aurore was permitted to pay to an amiable 
family named Duplessis, who resided down in 
Brie. This was her Eden. ‘The beautiful park, 
the gardens, the exercise, and, above all, the 
affectionate hospitality with which she was 


treated, were doubly agreeable after the discom- | 


fort and annoyances which she experienced under 
the maternal wing. 
sionally visited Paris, and Aurore took great 
delight in their society. It was through their 
instrumentality that she was introduced to her 
future husband, Casimir Dudevant. 

One evening we were taking ices, after the theatre, 
in front of Tortoni’s, when Madame Angéle said to her 
husband : ‘‘ Ah! thereisCasimir!” <A slender young 
man, of elegant appearance, a gay expression, and 


military style, came to shake hands with them, and to | 


reply to their eager questions respecting his father, 
Colonel Dudevant, whom they loved and respected 
dearly. He sat down by Madame Angéle, and asked, 
in an under tone, who I was. “My daughter,” 
answered she aloud. ‘ In that case,” he replied, *‘ she 


is my wife; for you know you promised me your eldest | 


daughter.” Madame Angéle laughed; but the joke 
was a prediction.” 

A. few days afterwards, the young gentleman 
brought his “gay expression and military style ” 
to the Chateau Plessis, and was romping about 
with the little heiress in all the freedom of bucolic 
simplicity. We are afraid that Madame Angéle 
was somewhat of amatch-maker. Not very long 
afterwards, the young gentleman had made his 
proposals, and they were accepted. How could it 
be otherwise, with home and its discomforts on 
the one side, and a slender young man with “a 
gay expression and military style” on the other. 
After some slight opposition on the part of her 
mother, the marriage was resolved upon, and 
eventually took place in September 1822. Mon- 


sieur and Madame Dudevant spent their honey- 


moon at Nohant. 

When a young lady accepts matrimony as 
being, in her opinion, the lesser of two evils, she 
invariably discovers, sooner or later, that she has 
brought upon herself the greatest misfortune 
Indifference, repentance, and 
mutual hatred, such are the easy gradations by 
which a marriage of mere convenience declines 
into the purgatory of unhappiness ; and Madame 
Dudevant is neither the first nor the last victim 


who has suffered by that outrage against the , 


natural law—which ordains that affection, in its 
best and truest sense, must pre-exist between 
those whom God has joined. 
feminine reserve than we should have augured 


hesitates to accuse her husband, in direct terms, 


humiliation, and to do this had recourse to a very of being the cause of the estrangement which 





going into the | 


The Duplessis family occa- | 


With more of | 


eventually came about; but there are not wanting 
indirect hints tending to that conclusion. “My 
| husband was fond of the country, though 
| not as I was, for he was ardently attached to the 
| chase, and left me a great deal to myself.” This 
was very shortly after the marriage, and was 
| certainly not ominous of much future happiness. 
| In the summer of 1823 the couple returned to 
Paris, and took apartments in the house of M. 
| Gaillot, formerly cook to the Emperor Napoleon. 
| This man, who was a very excellent and worthy 
fellow, had contracted, through the Emperor's in case, 
| the extraordinary habit of never going to bed. 
| Everybody knows that the in case was a fowl always 
cooked to a turn, and ready atevery hour of either the 
| night or day. A man’s life had been consecrated to 
this fowl ever on the spit, and Gaillot, to whom it 
was intrusted, slept for ten years in a chair with 
his clothes on, and always ready to jump up on the 
instant. 
| On the 30th of June in the same year Madame 
Dudevant presented her husband with a littleson, 
upon whom was bestowed the family name of 
Maurice. The following autumn and winter 
were spent at Nohant, “entirely occupied with 
Maurice.” Her husband is scarcely mentioned, ex- 
cept to record, with an air of suppressed dissatis- 
faction, that his alterations and improvements in 
the house and grounds at Nohant had upset many 
| of her old associations. 
One morning, at breakfast, without any immediate 
| cause of uneasiness, [ suddenly burst into tears. My 
| husband was astonished. I could give him no ex- 
| planation, except that I was subject to similar fits of 
| causeless despair. 
M. Dudevant wished to try what change of air 
| and scene would do, and so took his wife to pass 
| the summer with her old friends at Plessis. The 
| experiment was perfectly successful, and she re- 
gained for a time something of her old gaiety and 
enjoyment of life. This sudden reaction afforded 
M. Dudevant new matter for astonishment. 

Thanks to these contrasts, many people have 
thought me eccentric. My husband, more indulgent, 
took me for an idiot. Perhaps he was right; but 
| gradually he made me feel so sensibly the superiority 
| of his reason and intelligence that I was for a long 
time crushed, as it were. 

In the winter the Duplessis family went to 
Paris, and the Dudevants had to find some other 
| residence. They were not rich enough to live in 
| Paris; and, besides that, they had apparently no 
| great liking for the mode of life there. 


We preferred the country, but we were afraid of 

Nohant; afraid too, perhaps, of finding ourselves 
| alone together, with instincts so different, and so little 
| matual good understanding of each other’s character. 
| Without wishing to conceal anything, we had no 
mutual explanations; we never disputed, for I de- 
| tested discussion too much. I did my best to see 
| matters with my husband’s eyes, to think as he 
| thought, and to do as he wished; but directly I had 
| brought myself into unison with him, I found myself 
so much at enmity with my own instincts, that I fell 
into a terrible sadness. He in all probability enter- 
tained very much the same feelings, without tho- 
| roughly understanding them. If I had had the art 
to establish ourselves in a way of life somewhat more 
animated, if I had been a little gay, if I had taken 
pleasure in the progress of circumstances, he would 
have been supported and maintained in his commerce 
with the world. But I was not at all the companion 
for him. I was too exclusive, too concentrated, toomuch 
out of the common order of things (dehors du convenu). 
If I had known the cause of the evil, I might have 
discovered the remedy ; but I neither understood him 
nor myself. 

Beneath an apparent air of candour and a pre- 
tence of self-accusation it is impossible not to 
notice the artifice whereby she lays all the fault 
by implication to her husband’s account. She was 
a superior creature, who had thrown herself 
away upon a man who did not understand her. 

They took a small house in the environs of 
Paris; “a very poor and confined little place, 
very ugly and dull, frightful roads, vineyards 
that shut out the view, a filthy village.” A very 
suggestive deseription. When Chloe discovers 
that the grass is wet, and that the aspect of the 

|eountry is not charming, poor Daphnis had 
best shoulder his crook and whistle off his flock 
with the best grace he can, ‘My husband 
(she adds) went out a great deal, and often went 
to Paris upon J know not what affairs.” Once 
she went to Paris herself, to attend the funeral 
of Louis XVIII. Her description of the solem- 
nities performed upon that occasion is at the 
same time graphic and minute. 


It was terrible to behold. Rows of lighted candles 
upon a groundwork of sombre hangings, and at the 
| lower end of the nave an immense cross of fire dazzled 
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expected discovery never ceased to prey upon his mind to 
the hour of his death. What the French call a solennité 
littéraire is to take place to-morrow night at M. Emile 
de Girardin’s, the Editor of La Presse. Mme. Allan, 
of the Francais, is to read there a comedy of Mme. 
George Sand—not an original production, but what 
to all Englishmen makes it far more interesting, a 
translation of Shakspere’s As you like it. The French 
title is ‘‘ Comme il vous plaira.” Great curiosity is 
expressed by all the literary world as to the success 
of this experiment, the result of which you will in all 
probability learn in my next communication. 

This is the great season for Paris gaieties of a 
particular kind—the Carnival balls at the Opera and 
various other places, of a less distingu¢ character, being 
in full vogue. Those fust foreigners who desire to 
make acquaintance with Paris in undress generally 
hire a coach for the night and take a general tour of 
those places of amusement in which the most perfect 
freedom prevails short of actual indecency—decorum 
being strictly imposed by inspectors of police (!) whose 
vigilance is kept pretty well on the gui vive, to pre- 
serve order among the ladies and gentlemen who form 
the Terpsichorean corps. The admission to some 
of the most amusing of these fancy bails is, 
gentlemen, from four sous (2d.) to half a franc (5d.), 
ladies gratis. The latter, it is unnecessary to state, 
are by no means of the most refined orders; for fish- 
women and other vendors from the Halle, with flower- 
girls, washerwomen, and various professionals of this 
laborious description, make up the great majority, 
among whom, strange to say, are to be found the 
prettiest of pretty faces, and fine healthy-looking 
girls. In all the villages round Paris are large 
washing establishments; and rash, indeed, would 
be the proprietor who dare breathe a hint of 
refusing permission to his workwomen to enjoy 
this great annual saturnalia. These nymphs of 
the tub dress smartly, and decidedly carry off 
the prize of beauty from their neighbours. The 
male portion of the company is inferior in appearance, 
being mostly composed of masons, water-carriers, and 


others of the labouring population; but what strikes | 


the stranger most particularly in these places is the 
perfect good-humour invariably displayed, and also 





| 


the innate love of dancing which seems to animate the | 


entire assemblage. 
of course, the very reverse of what is to be met in the 


The language and manners are, | 


saloons of the Faubourg St. Germains; but many of | 


these women exhibit a natural grace in their dancing 
which would not disgrace any ball-room in Paris or 
London. These balls are, it is to be understood, of 
the commonest class. As you go a little higher in 
the prices of admission, you find much More elegance 
of exterior, but less enjoyment, less good looks, and 


come necessary to restrain exuberant gaiety 
within the limits of propriety. But, considering 
the immense crowd, not less than 4000 persons on 
an average, and the unavoidable melange of society, 
these little breaches of decorum are wonderfully few; 
and a visit to a bal masqué at the opera does not lessen 
the good opinion entertained by foreigners of the 
Parisian character, seen, as I have said before, in 
complete déshabille. Unfortunately this amusement 
is pursued by numbers to an imprudent excess—it 
being a notorious fact that the money drawn from the 
savings banks by the working-classes during the time 
of carnival frequently absorbs the hard-earned eco- 
nomies of the preceding year; and in the Quartier 
Latin, as the vicinity of the Sorbonne is commonly 
called, where the students chiefly reside, the trade of 
the pawnbroker is particularly Touching about this 
period; for these young gentlemen and their pro- 
tégées are among the warmest patrons of the amuse- 
ments of the Carnival. To this class the ba/s masqués 
are chiefly indebted for whatever fun they exhibit, 
some of their disguises being laughable in the extreme. 
The operator, in what is called the “ceremony” in 
Moliére’s ‘‘ Malade Imaginaire,” is a very favourite 
character on these occasions, the practitioners being 
provided with every utensil necessary for the delicate 
operation to which Monsieur Argan has such a terrible 
objection. At the last ball the scene was enlivened 
by a procession of not less than a dozen of these same 
practitioners, whose offers of service on all sides and 
to both sexes were productive of roars of laughter 
and applause. In this group were some of the 
younger members of families of high eminence, par- 
ticularly distinguished for lofty puritanism of man- 
ners and morals both in public and private life. So 
much for the Carnival of 1856. 

The theatres, which have been prospering beyond 
example during the National Exposition without the 
trouble or expense of producing novelty, have sud- 
denly been frighted into activity by the apparition of 
empty benches which immediately succeeded the close 
of the Palais de Industrie, and have been making 
up for deficiency in this way with prodigious alacrity. 
I give you a catalogue of their proceedings for the 
last fortnight, commencing with the Grand Opera, 
which, having lost Mile. Cruvelli (now Mme. de 
Vigier and a baroness, thus contradicting the paltry 
malevolence which disgraces a small part of the press 
in Paris and elsewhere) and with her Verdi's last opera, 
Les Vépres, which had been the standing attraction 
for the last few months, has brought forward a ballet, 
called Le Corsaire. From the title of the piece and 


| names of some of the characters, the author would 


less order; the ladies being composed of the lower | 


orders of shopwomen, milliners’ girls, servants out of 


place, &c., with a promiscuous mixture of something | 


worse. Here the police in attendance find frequent 
oceasion for interference for the preservation of 
decorum; but it is at the better or better-dressed 


assemblies of this description that the aid of these | 
monitors is most frequently required—those at which | 


the admission is two francs. At these the law and 
medical students, and hundreds of young fellows who 
run up from the provinces to enjoy a spree at the 
Carnival, figure in all their glory. Their partners 
are composed, for the most part, of grisetfes, who form 
so large a portion of the female population of Paris— 
for a description of whom, with their way of life, I must 
refer you to the pages of Paul de Kock or Eugene Sue, 
who have devoted volumes to the history of this 
extraordinary race, which could never exist in any 
city but isouciant, extravagant Paris. This brings 
us to the highest on the list—the Bals Masques of the 
Grand Opera, which take place once a week during the 
Carnival, thatistosay, from Christmas tothebeginning 
of Lent. The doors open rather before midnight, 


| 


| storm 


seem to have taken the subject of Byron's charming 
poem, But, alas! the noble poet's ‘ Corsair” is a 
sealed volume to M. St. Georges, for a more common- 
place wretched travestie of a beautiful subject never 
was seen. It reminds one of seeing one of Shak- 
spere’s plays turned into an equestrian piece at 
Astley’s. After sundry dances Conrad and Medora 
make their escape from the harem of some terrible 
Pasha, who holds them in durance. They embark on 
board a vessel, which is unlackily overtaken 
by a tempest, by which they are all “in 
the deep bosom of the ocean buried.”- The 
at sea and sinking of the ship was 
effective ; but we have all seen such things better 
done in London, at Covent Garden under Mr. 
Macready, and even at the Adelphi and Sadlers’ 
Wells theatres. It was, however, vastly applauded ; 
but the only thing the piece contains to be admired 
is the exquisite grace and elegance of Mile. Rosati’s 
dancing and pantomime. All the rest was leather 
and prunello. At the Francais we have had an in- 
offensive little affair called Les piéges dorés, showing 
the danger of gambling in the stocks. It obtained 
what they call here a succés d’estime, a civil way of 


| saying it was half d——d. The acting was charm- 
ing. Our old friend, the Fat Knight, has been bar- 


and the admission is ten francs for gentlemen and | 


ladies ; for the latter, however, the price is merely 
nominal, the tickets being delivered gratis to all fair 
applicants who hire or purchase costumes or masks, 
without which no female is admissible. The scene 
here is very splendid, the immense stage and pit of 
the Opera House forming the ball-room, bdrilliantly 
lighted, and decorated with all the taste and skill the 
French know so well how to display in this kind of 
thing. The quiet visitors tranquilly take their seats 
in the boxes as simple spectators of the fun, which 
commences about one in the morning. An orchestra 
of 200 musicians, condueted by Strauss, speedily sets 
the crowd in motion, and the motley assemblage, 
once in movement—with costumes of every colour 
and fashion, from the time of Francois I.—forms one 
of the most curious and striking scenes possible to 
imagine. Many of these dresses are extremely rich; 
and in the same group may be seen peers of Charle- 
magne, knights of the Crusades, peasants, sailors, 
postillions vis-a-vis with poissardes, dames of the 
vieille cour, soubrettes, pages, nuns, and, in short, 
every contrast that fancy can form of the burlesque. 
This does not in the least interfere with the pictu- 
resque effect of the moving masses, which, set off by 
the lights and brilliancy of the entire scene, presents 
a coup-d'eil never to be forgotten. About two o’elcck 
the hour of supper arrives, after which the politeness 
and order which prevails in the earlier part of the 
night is somewhat lost sight of, and here and 
there the remonstrances of police authority be- 


| should really let English subjects alone. 





barously made the hero of an operetta, at the Lyrique 
Theatre. Poor Falstaff is caricatured into something 
like the clown of a Christmas pantomime, and one of 
the dullest clowns ever seen. Herman Léon did his 
best, but to laugh was impossible. Some tolerable 
music by A. Adam was worthy a better theme, but 
could not save a piece so intrinsically bad from per- 
dition. M. St. Georges was here again the delin- 
quent. He has done many clever things, but he 
The Vau- 
deville has come out in great force in the style 
peculiarly its own; for a piece upon sentimental 
adultery the Vaudeville has many imitators, but no 
rival. Its present triumph is a little dramacalled Lucie 
Didier, in which the heroine, who is most devotedly at- 
tached to her husband, discovers that he has been guilty 
of acrime which places hislife in danger, and if revealed 
would bring him to the scaffold. The secret is as 


| yet confined to one, but that one is a villan, who 


threatens to disclose it, except on one condition. 
That condition may easily be guessed; he has long 
been enamoured of Lucie, and gives her to choose be- 
tween the sacrifice of her husband's life or her own 
honour. After a fearful struggle, she resolves to save 
her husband. Didier discovers his dishonour, but is 
ignorant of the cause, or of who it is that has 
wronged him, which not all his bitter reproaches 
can force his wretched wife to disclose, and she finally 
dies of a broken heart. This is a strange little piece ; 
but its effect upon the stage is resistless, and more 








tears fall over the fate of the devoted broken-hearted 
wife, than at all the tragedies that ever were acted. 
These are the chief novelties of the day; but there 
are a host of minor pieces, most of which will have 
passed away and been forgotten before the end of the 
month—they are not worth describing. 





ITALY. 

THEODORE DE WITT. 
Musica art and science have suffered a severe loss 
in the demise of Theodore de Witt. This highly- 
gifted young man closed a period of nine years’ suf- 
fering on the Ist of December last, at the age of 
thirty-two; the immediate cause of his death being a 
violent attack of gastric fever, from the weakening 
effects of which he was unable to rally. In Rome, 
where he had taken his place as a musician of the 
first rank, looked up to with enthusiasm alike by 
Germans and Italians, his removal from the seene 
where he played so distinguished a part will long be 
painfully felt; whilst in the private circles which he 
adorned by his eminent talents and engaging quali- 
ties of heart and mind, his loss will ever be looked 
upon as irreparable. 

As a performer he was of first-rate excellence, 
uniting all that modern “ virtuositit ” now brings to 
bear upon pianoforte playing—a powerful and bril- 
liant execution with that exquisite tenderness and re- 
finement of feeling, arising from the inmost depths of 
the soul, which nature herself confers upon the child 
of genius, and without which all else is merely 
mechanical. . 

His own compositions, chiefly vocal and of a 
sacred character, bear testimony to the profound 
scientific knowledge which he possessed, and which 
with him was ever a means to the attainment of an 
end; his complete mastery over harmony and coun- 
terpoint enabling him to express every emotion of 
the soul in the language most congenial to it. 

Theodore de Witt, besides being the object of warm 
affection and admiration to those who had the good 
fortune to know him personally, will become hereafter 
of interest and importance to the world at large as 
the editor of the Motetts of Palestrina. He had, 
indeed, planned an edition of the entire works of this 
great master, for which he had collected nearly all the 
materials; but his failing health, and the discourage- 
ments he met with, warned him to restrict his 
labours. He confined himself, therefore, to six 
volumes of motetts, which are all carefully copied 
from the first editions and compared with subsequent 
ones, are put in score by his own hand, and enriched 
with all the marks of expression derived from his 
own personal observation of the performances in_ the 
Sixtine Chapel, where all that belongs to the mode of 
execution is traditional and handed down from the 
time of Palestrina to the present day, but does not 
exist either in the printed copies or written manu- 
scripts of that great composer himself. Respecting 
this work we shall at a future period say more. For 
the present it is sufficient to state that this projected 
edition was, at the suggestion of English frends, 
who believed that all great undertakings could 
not but prosper in England, offered to Mr. 
Novello, who consented indeed to publish it, but 
on most unfavourable terms. Mr. J. F. Heckel, 
of Mannheim, hearing accidentally from a mutual 
friend of M. de Witt’s intention, immediately 
addressed a letter to him, offering, in the most flat- 
tering terms, to undertake the publication of the 
work, which he felt would “ reflect honour upon him- 
self,” and requiring only that a sufficient number of 
subscribers should be insured to guarantee him 
against loss. 

Some brief notice of a life, short as to time, but 
rich in its results, may not be without interest even 
to English readers. 

Theodore de Witt was born at Wesel, on the Lower 
Rhine, on the 9th Noy. 1823. He was lineally de- 
scended from one of the great Dutch statesmen of that 
name, and had in his possession a medal, representing 
on one side two men torn in pieces by wild beasts, 
and on the other bearing as a motto that line of 
Horace quoted by John de Witt on the rack. 

As a child ke must have been remarkable for great 
personal beauty. It is still remembered in Wesel 
that he appeared at the age of five years in the cha- 
racter of an angel, with golden wings, in the pro- 
cession on Corpus Domini day. He was very early 
distinguished by his musical talents, and received his 
first instruction from his father, still living in Wesel, 
as organist and teacher of music. At seven years old 
he performed for the first time in a public concert, 
where, sitting behind the instrument, he was hidden 
from the eyes of the audience, who sought in vain to 
discover whence proceeded the world of sounds which 
delighted them, till at length a pair of small feet 
were seen hanging down under the piano. This 
called forth a tumult of applause; and, after the per- 
formance was over, the little De Witt was dragged 
down amongst the audience to receive praises and 
caresses. At eleven years of age he gave a concert 
in his own name, playing a piece which required ex- 
traordinary execution. From that time he played 
constantly in public, often at sight, and almost always 
without knowing beforehand what he was to be called 
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upon to perform. He had a pleasing soprano voice, which he acquired perfect command over the piano, 
and sang with unfailing correctness. In the singing | and gradually arrived at that degree of admirable 
societies the ladies vied with one another which should | execution which, combined as it was with deep and 
have the young De Witt near her, to be guided by his | passionate expression, procured for him, years after- 
precision. At school he was remarkable for his capa- | wards, in Rome, where his performance was the 
city for learning, and equally so for his love of amuse- | astonishment and delight of Italian musicians, the 
ment. His schoolfellows delighted to be trained by | title of ‘The second Mendelssohn.” In addition to 
him to sing in parts ; and, amongst many anecdotes | these severe studies, he had also the heavy tribute to 
which he related of the playful incidents to which | pay which often falls tothe lot of young musicians, 
this instruction gave rise, we may mention that of an | that of being invited, without remuneration, to appear 
usher, who, being very unpopular with the boys, was | in late evening parties for the amusement of others. 
one day received with a full chorus of laughter as he | He often had to wade through the snow for miles 
entered the school-room, the voices having been | after midnight, in returning home, and yet, early in 
systematically arranged in parts for that purpose by | the morning, to be seated, before it was light, by the 
the future editor of Palestrina, whose intuitive love | piano of some pupil. Such unremitting struggles and 
of harmony showed itself even then. | difficulties could not be without effect on his physical 
Something quite extraordinary was his early | constitution. One night, after he was in bed, he 
developed feeling for counterpoint. He voluntarily | suddenly burst a blood-vessel. Unable to speak or 
oceupied himself, as a child, with this species of com- | rise, he lay utterly helpless. The companion who 
position, selecting some air which he arranged, unas- | shared his room came home from a ball in a state of 
ication, and, disturbed by the convulsive move- 








sisted and from pure instinct, for several voices. One | intox 
of these childish compositions, being shown by his | ments of the poor invalid, threw himself across his 
father to a professional musician, excited in him such | body, where he lay the whole night. The next 
astonishment, that he found it impossible to believe | morning the girl of the house, entering, found him 
the boy had written it unaided. He was put to the | drenched in blood. A physician was called, who, in 
test by being shut up alone in a room with a given | De Witt’s hearing, declared that he would speedily | 
subject, which he was desired to arrange. The task | die. As soon as he could be removed he returned | 
was performed in an incredibly short space of time, | home to his parents in Wesel, but, unable to endure | 
and in a manner which dispelled all doubts. De Witt | society, he took up his residence in a solitary country- 

asserted that he has often been himself astonished at | house with no other companion than a faithful dog. | 
these juvenile productions, which he could not have | Here he remained for several months, and returned 
surpassed in correctness in after years when he had | the following year to Berlin in recruited health, re- 
made counterpoint the subject of especial study. |} suming his studies with redoubled zeal. 

At the age of seventeen he went to Berlin with the | He was now rising into fame, both as a performer 
view of devoting himself to the practical and theore- | and composer. The study of harmony and counter- 
tical study of music. Without friends or resources of | point, however, absorbed his whole time and thoughts. 
any kind, he had incredible difficulties to straggle | He wrote fugues by day and dreamt them by night, | 
with. Striving himself earnestly to obtain instruction, | regardless of the increasing exhaustion which such 
he was thrown upon the hard necessity of giving it | incessant application brought with it, till one morn- 
where he could for a most scanty pittance, in order to | ing, just as he was about to complete one of these | 
procure the means of subsistence. [Even the extreme | compositions, Nature gave way beneath the long, con- 
youthfulness and ingenuousness of his appearance | tinued over-excitement, and he fell senseless to the 
stood in his way. He had at length succeeded in | ground, lay for six weeks with brain fever in an all 
obtaining a recommendation to a lady who had | but hopeless state, and from that hour till his death, 
daughters requiring instruction on the piano. On being | nine years afterwards, never enjoyed a day’s health. 
announced as the intended music-master, the young | After some time he was sent to Horingsdorf, a small 
ladies burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter, and | bathing-place on the north coast, where he recruited 
ran out of the room. He heard whispering and gig- | somewhat. He came, here, in contact with various 
gling in the adjoining apartment, and tones of remon- | persons of talent, to whom his own gifts made him 
strance from an older person. Shortly after, the | highly acceptable. The poet Geibel composed songs, | 
mother entered the room, but, upon see him her- | which De Witt set to music, and which were sung 
self, surveyed him with a look of lofty disdain, and | both in public and private. In connection with these | 
dismissed him at once, saving there must be some | performances he related a touching anecdote. A | 
mistake, he could not possibly be the teacher recom- | concert was to take place for the benefit of a poor girl, | 
mended for her daughters. He often spoke in after | whose father had no means of supporting his family, | 
life of these struggles, and of the feeling of utter iso- | and who wished to apprentice herself to a dress- | 
lation and despair which came upon him, alone and | maker. De Witt was called upon to play. On the 
unfriended in the great city. _To procure the means of | morning of this day he took a solitary walk along the 
purchasing books necessary for his studies, he often | sea-shore. The wind blew violently, and he beheld a 
went without dinner. After some time he succeeded | fisherman’s boat struggling with the waves; another 
in obtaining lessons in counterpoint from Professor | moment and the boat was upset, and the unfortunate 
Dehn, who, however, though himself in easy circum- | man, after vainly endeavouring to reach the land, was 
stances, and who might have felt pride in being able | drowned before his eyes. He returned deeply agi- 
to assist a young aspirant of such unusual promise, | tated by this tragical occurrence. The emotion thus 
did not scruple to receive from De Witt two thalers | excited made itself felt in the performance of that | 
for each lesson, a sum earned by the severest priva- | evening. Those who heard him were electrified by 
tions and sacrifices. In these times he was even | the expression of soul which poured itself out in | 
called upon to compose for others; and it is a fact | every tone. The following day he learnt that the 
that, later in his career, several of his productions unhappy fisherman whom he had seen perish was the 
were actually laid before the then minister Eichhorn | fat! ‘the poor girl in whose behalf the concert 
under the name of another, who received no incon- | was 
siderable payment for them, whilst De Witt himself | Returned again to Berlin, he once more resumed 
was remunerated with a mere trifle. Atthis period of | his studies; but they were now often interrupted by 
his life, burning with enthusiasm for everything great | the insidious advances of disease. His fever assumed 
and excellent, Felix Mendelssohn, then in the zenith | an intermittent character, and change of climate was 
of his fame, was the god of his idolatry. To be ad- | considered necessary for him; but where were the 
mitted within his sphere, to hear him play, to receive | means for procuring alleviation to be found? Amid 
perhaps aid and counsel from him, was the fondest | the y disappointments and misfortunes of his 
dream of his ambition. | life we mention with pleasure one redeeming circum- 

A friend of De Witt’s family, an officer of high | stance, which materially influenced his fate and con- 
rank, who was upon intimate terms with Mendelssohn, | tributed to prolong his existence for several years. 
gave an introduction, and strongly recommended the | Meyerbeer, seeing accidentally one of De Witt’s 
gifted youth to his notice. He presente! himself at | sacred compositions, which had just left the press, in 
Mendelssohn’s house, where he was long kept waiting | Schlesinger’s music-warehouse, was so much struck 
in the ante-room, was at length received with cold- | with the rare merit of the piece and the lofty aim 
ness, his ardent desire to enter upon the musical | which it indicated, that he immediately interested 
career without pecuniary means or the support of } himself in the warmest manner for the young com- 
friends treated with ridicule and scorn, and his | poser, recommended him to the favour of the King, 
modest request to be admitted to a rehearsal of one of | and was the means of procuring him a year’s salary 
Mendelssohn’s oratorios flatly refused. He was, how- | for the journey to Rome, which was afterwards 
ever, requested to seat himself at the piano, and some | changed into a fixed stipendium of 400 seudi (80/.), 
words of commendation were bestowed upon him; but | and the commission to inquire into and collect sacred 
he left the house deeply discouraged, and made no | music for the royal library. 
attempt at further intercourse. Long after, when De By this happy chance, all difficulties being re- 
Witt had, unassisted, save by his own genius, pushed | moved, he set out for Rome, where he arrived in the 
his way into celebrity, even in Berlin, and was over- | autumn of 1850, and where he continued up to the 
taken by sickness, Mendelssohn, regretting, probably, | period of his death, five years after. In the following 
the harshness with which he had treated him, sent to | spring he appeared to derive material advantage from 
inquire after his health. The painful impression of | his residence in the south, and hopes were enter- 
the past could not, however, be effaced. tained that the fever might be subdued. He once | 

Seeing that no help was to be obtained from others, | more occupied himself with composition, and on fine | 
he now applied himself seriously to becoming his own | April mornings he might be seen seated on his little | 
teacher. He had the good fortune to hear Liszt camp-stool, in the Pincian gardens, where he com- | 
play, and this great performer showed him kindness | posed a Christmas cantata, which gradually assumed | 
and consideration, and even volunteered to give him | the form of a small oratorio, and in which the ge- 
lessons, an offer which De Witt’s modesty prevented | niality and versatility of his character is well mani- 
him from accepting. fested. This production was some time afterwards | 
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He devoted himself for many months to the ex- | performed in private circles, where it was received | 
clusive practising of finger exercises, by means of ' with unanimous applause. During this first winter | 


he composed, likewise, Psalms for three and four 
voices, during his walks in the Pincio, or sj ting 
in the open air. These were sent to Germany 
for publication, where they are now sung in all the 
Rhenish musical societies, and enjoy great popularity, 
the composer himself never having heard them per- 
formed. It was a strict rule with him to compose 
entirely mentally, and refrain altogether from playing 
over what he was writing on the piano, till it was 
completed ; and he severely deprecated the practice 
of composing at the instrument, which he said, in 
most instances, arose from ignorance or incapacity, 
or, at the best, produced a mere series of reminiscences, 
flowing, not from the mind, but from the fingers. 
Soon after his arrival in Rome, the idea suggested 
itself to him of making a complete edition of Pales- 
trina. With this object, as often as weather per- 
mitted, he went to the Sixtine Chapel to observe the 
mode of performance there, on every occasion when 
Palestrina’s motetts were sung, carefully noting 
down all peculiarities of execution on the written 
copies of the pieces which he took with him. The 
mode of execution in the Sixtine is for the most part 
traditional, and is guarded with jealous care. His 
attendance on these occasions was soon observed, and 
his appearance regarded with anything but eyes of 
favour by the singers themselves. More than once they 
contrived to frustrate his purpose by conveying false in- 
formation as to what was to be sung. For five years he 
laboured unremittingly at this object; discouraged, 
indeed, at times, but never driven back from the 
pursuit of it. The failure with Mr. Novello, to whom 
the work was offered, has been already related. A 
few weeks only before his lamented death he had 
made final arrangements with Mr. Heckel, of Mann- 
heim, for the publication of the six volumes of mo- 
tetts; and three days before he died arrived the long 














and anxiously waited for intelligence from Berlin that 
his Majesty the King of Prussia would take fifty 
copies of his work for the royal libraries. This news 
was communicated to him by his friends, in the hope 
that it would reanimate him to new life; but, alas! 
in vain. He answered only “ It is too late.” 

During the time that he resided in Rome he exer- 
cised a decided influence upon the Italian musicians 
of that city. They looked up to him with wondering 


| enthusiasm, and it was interesting to see men with 
| grey heads and mature experience submitting to be 


guided by him with undoubting confidence. He un- 
dertook at one time to superintend the practising of 
Haydn's quartetts for stringed instruments, the mu- 
sicians meeting once a week at his own house. Besides 
this, a complete orchestra was formed for the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s symphonies. Italian musi- 
cians are beginning to understand and relish instru- 
mental musie of the highest order, and under such 
guidance a3 De Witt’s a salutary change might have 
been wrought upon public taste in Rome, where it is 
at present in a notoriously degraded state. All these 
plans were gradually abandoned, however, in conse- 
quence of his increasing ill-health. 

Of his own compositions it may here suffice to say, 
that though, owing to the great difficulty he had in 
satisfying himself, th re not considerable in num- 
ber, they contain gems of first-rate excellence. 

His sacred songs are highly characteristic of his 
peculiar mind. ‘They are simple in the extreme, but 

<pressive of a deep and earnest piety, uttered in 

mpani- 




















tones of the most touching pathos. Thea 
ments, however subordinate, have yet a fulness and 
richness in the accords, which reveals a complete 
knowledge of harmony. and its resources. He em- 
ployed frequently new and unexpected modulations, 
which lent a character of great originality to his com- 
positions, and gave a novelty and variety to the most 
simple melody. 

Though himself the avowed disciple of the 
school of music, and having the highest st 
excellence even in that, he was far 
narrowness of & subjective view of art. 
ledged with generous warmth the 
Romanticists, and his ill suce idelssohn 
never prevented him from rendering full justice to 
his works, and performing them with fervour and 
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enthusiasm. Beethoven and Mozart’s trios and quar- 
tetts, with De’ Witt’s inspired accompaniment on the 
piano, are well known to the Roman world. The 





genius of these great masters called forth all the 
kindred energies of his poet-soul. But most of all 
he delighted in the performance:of Sebastian Bach’s 
nuble fugues, which had been the object of his espe- 
cial study, and in the execution of which he himsel 








if 
said, with the frank simplicity characteristic of true 
genius, ‘‘that it would not be easy for another mu- 
sician to surpass him.” These difficult and compli- 
cated compositions became clear and manifest by aid 
of his interpretation. He understood so perfectly the 
art of bringing out the theme in the different voices, 
that, except in the most intricate of them, even an 
uncultivated ear was able to distinguish and appre- 
ciate the intention of the composer. 

Nowhere does the mind of the creative musician 
address itself so immediately, and with so powerful 
an intellectual expression, to the understanding of 
the listener as in these noble compositions. De Witt 
declared that in performing them he imagined he 
heard some heroic personage discoursing a great 
theme, asserting the rights or bewailing the lot of 
humanity; whilst those who had the good fortune to 
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THE CRITIC, 





[Fes. 1, 








be admitted to his performance of such pieces fancied 
they heard the tones of the human voice addressing 
and appealing to them. Of one 1e in particular, 
grand and pathetic, in E flat minor, he said, “ It is 
conceived in the genuine spirit of antiquity. I see 
Antigone before me when I play it.” 

His long and trying illness had less effect upon his 
personal character than might have been expected. 
Though at times much depressed and discouraged, he 
was, generally speaking, cheerful and serene, often 
indeed mirthful. In society he was ever the central 
point of attraction, since not only his distinguished 
musical talents but his general mental cultivation, 
engaging demeanour, and bright and playful wit, 
made him the delight of all who knew 
English poetess well known to fame exclaimed, on 





him. An | 


| seeing him enter the room, “ He looks like spirituality | 


itself.” The union in his character of the spiritual 
and imaginative, with the strictly logical and prac- 
tical, was indeed something rarely to be met with. 
He justified in their fullest sense the words of John- 
son, ‘‘ Genius is a mind of large general powers 
turned accidentally in some particular direction.” 


| Had De Witt not been a musician, he might have been 


equally well anything else. The leading feature of 
his moral character was the love of truth, and his 
perfect integrity showed itself even in the most 
trifling acts of his life. Candour and purity of mind 
beamed forth from his expressive eyes, the windows 
of the soul within, and inspired even from the first 
moment the confidence of all who sawhim. He exer- 
cised, indeed, a kind of magnetic attraction upon those 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
THE iron industry of Great Britain rests upon her 
mineral resources, her geographical position, and the 
manufacturing and commercial activity of the com- 
munity. Great Britain is the largest producer, and, 
at the same time, the largest consumer and exporter 
of iron. A comparison made with other countries 
shows that, while this country produces annually 
3,000,000 tons, the whole world besides only produces 
the same amount—France and the United States con- 
tributing to the general stock each 750,000 tons; 
Prussia, 300,000; Austria, 250,000; Belgium and 
Russia, each 200,000; Sweden, 150,000; various 
German States, 100,000; and other countries, about 
300,000 tons. The iron ores may be divided into five 
great classes: 1, magnetic oxides; 2, anhydrous 
hematites ; 3, crystalline carbonates, or spathose ores ; 
4, earthy and black-band carbonates; 5, hydrated 
hsmatites and brown iron ores. The first is found 
principally in the gneissose and other primary rocks ; 
the second and third chiefly in the transition forma- 
tions. These are the purest of iron ores, and exist 
in large quantities in otber parts of the world, 


but not to any extent ia Great Britain, and 
are usually situated remote from mineral fuel. 
The immense production of iron in Great 


Britain rests upon the almost inexhaustible supplies 
of mineral fuel, and secondly, in the abundance of 
ores of earthy or black-band carbonates, which in 
most of those coal fields are interstratified with this 
mineral fuel. The great portion of iron produced in 
this country is made in the three districts of South 
Wales, South Staffordshire and Scotland, and these 
favourable localities are most fully occupied; but in 
Ireland there exist immense deposits of clay carbo- 
nates of excellent quality, entirely unworked, pro- 
bably from the absence of mineral fuel. And it is 
a very important subject for inquiry whether the 
peat with which the country abounds could not be 
advantageously applied, as was already the case in 
Bohemia. The entire subject was brought forward 
at the Society of Arts, by Mr. Kenyon Blackwell. 
The great point for consideration as regards British 
iron, in comparison with foreign, being quantity and 
cheapness, as against quality, the advantage which 
the foreign possessed; the best iron being produced 
by vegetable fuel, which this country did not possess, 
Great Britain, however, has the advantage not found 
in other countries of inexhaustible supplies of mineral 
fuel, and of iron ores, in immediate contiguity to each 
other. But there is no exclusive monopoly of the 
sources of production; the industrial energies of 
foreign countries were now directed to gaining accu- 
rate scientific knowledge; and if we expect to main- 
tain our present position as the manufacturing 
country in the world, it can only be by the diffu- 








chief 


sion of this scientific knowledge more completely 
among our manufacturing population. 

The name of Price, as connected with the Patent 
Candle Company, is simply, it would appear, a 






manufacturing myth, an illun idolon—the real 
name of those to whom the company owes its exist- 
ence being Wilson. One of the members lately gave 
some interesting information, in a paper read before 
the Society of Arts, on the various subjects con- 
nected with the manufacture. The first notification 
of fat or stearic candles was at Paris, in 1833, by 
Messrs. Motard and Milly. The first important move in 
this country in the manufacture of the now well-known 
composite candles, which are a mixture of stearic acid 
and neutral fat, was on the occasic f her Majesty’s 
marriage in 1840, when a great quantity of self- 
snuffing candles were required for illumination. In 
1842 the company patented the distillation of fat, 
previously acted on by sulphuric acid, or by nitrous 
gases; and also in 1844, for the use of diluted acid 
in the direct acidification of fats; and again in 1854 a 
patent for resolving neutral fat into glycerine and fat 
acids, and thus a body which was long looked upon as 
@ nuisance was introduced into arts and medicine. 


Glycerine was first discovered by Scheele in 1789 as a | 


product in the process of lead plaister-making. About 





| twenty-five years afterwards Chevreuil, who may | 


be considered the father of the science of candle- 
making, discovered that this was the base of 
fat and fat oils. Glycerine has been applied to burns 
and irritation of the skin; it has been used for 
preserving animal and vegetable substances and 
objects of natural history, in a great variety of medi- 
cinal preparations, and also as a substitute for cod- | 
liver oil. There was a difficulty at first in purifying it. 

This has since been effected through the agency of 

heat and steam. It has been applied to photography. It 

is also proposed to use it for dissolving calculous depo- | 
sits; and experiments are being made as to its fattening 

powers. These results from candle-making show that 

the time has already come when a well-organised 

laboratory will be considered a necessary element in 

the manufacture, and thus bring another branch of 
commerce within the sphere of scientific research. 

The Past and Present Condition of the River 
Thames formed the subject of a paper read at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. The cause of its pre- | 
sent polluted condition was that it was made to serve | 
both as a town sewer anda land drain. From the 
low level of many of the sewers the sewage was only 
carried away during a portion of the ebb-tide; but | 
was brought back during the whole period of the 
flood-tide. All the plans that had been proposed for 
purifying the river had failed, from the enormous out- 
lay required. Mr. Robinson, the author of the paper, | 
proposes the following plan, which was at once simple | 
and efficacious : this was to construct a chain of locks 
across the river at or near London-bridge ; the locks 
to be provided with sluices, always allowing the pas- 
sage of the natural current of the river. The locks to 
be closed for the first time at low tide, and all the | 
impurities having once passed the dam would thus 
never return; the river would then be replenished with | 
pure water, which, taking up the impurities, would 
carry them off in the same manner. The constant | 
repetition of such a system would end in disposing 
of the present mud and filth, and render the Thames 
again, what it once had been, the pride of the country. 

Col. Sykes read a paper ‘on the external commerce 
of British India” at the Statistical Society. The 
object was to ascertain whether that country could | 
bear the drain of the East India Company’s expenses. 
The exports from India were coffee, cotton, ivory, | 
shawls, piece goods, raw silk, sugar, opium, spices, 
wool, &c. The imports, clothing, books, stationery, 
cotton and silk goods, drugs, jewellery, liquors, wines, 
and, lately, railway materials. 
1834 to 1841, the aggregate of the import trade of 
India was 61,211,0441., and of the exports, 108,052,2937. 
There were deductions to be made, but, after all 
deductions, there was still a balance in favour of 
India of 15,243,7807.; yet India absorbed a great | 
quantity of bullion exported from this country. It was 
thought, however, although there was the balance of 
trade now in favour of India, that the construction of 
railways would render it one of equivalents, for the 
raw material imported from India is made up in Eng- 
land and thence exported to the gold-producing 
countries ; so that the bullion exported to India is re- 
placed by that imported from Australia aad California. 

It is an important fact that our laws are now being 
made the subject-matter of scientific investigation at | 
the Juridical Society; and from a paper read there 
lately by Mr. Daniel, Q.C., it would appear that 
‘‘ change may be considered as an inherent necessity | 
in every system of municipal law.” On this fact 
being settled, the sooner our laws are brought to a | 
standard with the age the better; the portions of law 
at present most requiring change were the law of 
testamentary jurisdiction, the law of divorce, and the | 
law of debtor and creditor; and the means for in- | 
fluencing the necessary change in this country were 
direct and indirect—parliamentary means and the 
decisions of the judicature being the direct means ; 
the indirect agents being an independent bar, the 
practice of conveyancing, the conduct of juries, the 
improved education of attorneys and solicitors, the | 
proceedings of the various chambers of commerce, 
and last, though not the least, the public press. 

Dr. Rae, through whose exertions the certainty of 
the fate of Sir J. Franklin and his party became 





| enemy 


In eight years, from | 


who stood near him, and made a deep impression 
even upon persons who were brought in contact with 
him only during the last days of his existence. 

As an artist, he was considered by those capable of 
judging as the most perfect specimen of his class, 
He combined the entire mastery over the practice 
and technical resources of his divine art, with a pro- 
found knowledge and understanding of its principles, 
and presented in his own person one of the first 
examples of that development of human intellect, 
than which none is higher—‘ Der Kiinstler mit 
Bewusstseyn”—The artist with consciousness. 

P.S.—Since the above was written, Heckel th 
Mannheim publisher, has announced his determina- 
tion to go on with the publication of the Motetts, for 
the benefit of De Witt’s parents. 


DRAMA, bc 


known, has claimed to be entitled to the reward of 
10,0007. proclaimed and offered by the Lords Ccmmis- 
sioners of the Admiralty to any party or parties who 


| in their judgments, should, by virtue of his or their 


efforts, first succeed in ascertaining their fate The ad- 
judication will be made within three months of this 


| claim being made, and all persons who, by virtue of 


such proclamation, may deem themselves entitled to 
the whole or any part of the reward in question, must 
prefer their claims within such time. 

As pacification is now the order of the day, any 
warlike invention seems as if too late; but if th 
finds that there is no relaxation in our 
preparations, this may more conduce to the ultimat 
peace result than all the chicanery of diplomacy. Mr. 
Dunn, a stationer, has invented a new mortar, which 
he styles a ‘“ Pacificator.” The peculiarity is th 


| material employed, which combines strength with a 


saving in the weight of metal, namely, charcoal iron 
wire, rolled flat, and coiled closely and exactly round 
an inner case gun. Ordinary malleable iron has 
three times the cohesive power of cast iron, and this 
charcoal wire twice the strength of malleable iron, 
and, consequently, six times the strength of cast iron. 
A gun or mortar constructed in this manner would be 
capable of bearing a much larger charge of powder 
with safety, and, consequently, of securing a longer 
range. 

A paper was lately read by Professor Bache, before 
the American Scientific Association at Boston, on the 
rate at which waves travel. On the 28th Dec. 1854 an 
earthquake occurred at Samoda, in Niphon, Japan. 
The harbour was first emptied of water, and then came 
in an enormous wave. This occurred several times. 
The first wave arrived at San Francisco, 4800 miles 


| distant, twelve hours and sixteen minutes after it had 


receded from the harbour of Samoda, having travelled 
across the broad bosom of the Pacific at the rate of 
six miles and a half a minute. 


MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


FEBRUARY. 











1. Royal Institu 8 p.m.—Professor Tyndall, F.R.S. 
“On the Disposition of Force in Paramagnetic and 
Diamagnetic Bodies.’—— Botanical. 8 p.m. 

2. Asiatic. -Medical. 8 p.m. Royal Institu- 
tion. — Professor Odling, “On Organic 
Chemistry.” 

4. Entomological. 8 p.m.——Chemical. 8 p.m. 

5. Linnean. 8 p.m. il] Engineers. 8 p.m.——Patho- 





logical. 8 p.m.——Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—Pro- 
fessor T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., “On Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy.” 

6. Geological. 8 p.m.——Pharmaceutical 

7. Royal. 84 p.1 aries. 8 p.m. 


8 p.m. 
-Photogra- 
















phic. & logical. 3 p.m.——Royal Insti- 
tution essor Tyndall, “‘ On Light.” 
8. -Philological. 8 p.m.——Roy 
p.m.—Professor T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., 
‘al History, as a source of Knowledg 
1 Power.” 
9, —Royal Botanic. 3} p.m.——Roy 





p-m.—Professor Odling, ‘On Organi 





11. Geograph n.——British Architect 
gra} 








12. Medical and Chirurgical 82 p.m,——Civi 8 
8 p.m.——Zoological. 9 p.m.——Syro-Egy 7 
p.m.——Royal Insti on, 3 p.m.—Prof I 












logy and Compat 














Huxl i ive J ny 
13. Society of .m.—Mr. Henry Chance, yn th 
Manufac ; and Sheet Glass.——Graphi 
8 p.m nd. 3 p.m.——Royal Society 
14. Re ! ries. 8 p.m.——Royal Insti- 
tution. I rofessor Tyndall, F. ns 
Light. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
A CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Rome, Jan. 24, 1856. 

Art the now insigniticant little town of Palestrina 
(Preneste) has lately ‘been discovered, below the 
superincumbent soil, a necropolis containing various 
tombs, some believed to be of primeval antiquity, 
others most interesting from the nature of the objects 
found in them. As at Cervetri —s these tombs 
appear to have been originally below the level of the 
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soil, and covered with a column or pine-cone, to 
mark the sepulchral spot above. In one, of different 
form from all the rest, have been found many 
curious relics of archaic art, stiff and angular in de- 
sign, oriental in character—gold, silver, ivory, and 
brass being the material of these figures and utensils, 
which the archeologists who have visited the spot 
(Marchi, Campana and others) have referred to an 
antiquity higher than that of Rome. In other tombs 
are mirrors, combs, capsules, (not, a writer reporting 
on the subject declares, the mystic “cisti” for sacred 
uses), and in all, save the first-named, specimens of 
the es rude. To these is ascribed the age of the fourth 
century of Rome, or, at latest, the century following. 
At Cervetri has also been made, recently, a very 
valuable discovery, through the excavations carried 
on by the Marquis Campana—a tomb rich in objects 
of early art, where the Egyptian, Ninevite and Baby- 
lonic characteristics are said to have been recognised 
by the learned. And, besides the above-named 
necropolis, another archeologic interest has been 
added to the picturesquely situated successor of the 
ancient Preeneste (a town visible in clear weather 
from Rome), by the restoration of the celebrated 
mosaic supposed to have been placed in the splendid 
Temple of Fortune here, and to be identical with that 
mentioned by Pliny as the great ornament of the 
Preneste sanctuary. 
the late Prince Barberini three years 


ago, has 


been completed under the auspices of his son, 
by the Chevalier Azzurri, Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Academy of St. Luke’s. It had 


been entirely removed, divided into twenty-seven 





This restoration, begun by | 


compartments, and with a very careful process of | 


packing so secured as to be transferred, free from in- 
jury, to Rome, where two mosaicists, formerly 
attached to the great establishment of their art in 
he Vatican, accomplished the restoration in a villa 
belonging to Prince Barberini on the Janiculan Hill. 
The whole, when completed, was carried back to the 
rather dilapidated and gloomy mansion (also of 
Barberini property) at Palestrina—not to be replaced, 
however, in the damp obscure closet on the ground- 
floor where it had formerly been exhibited, but in a 
large, well-lighted hall above, where a Latin inscrip- 
tion, by Father Marchi, has been engraved on a tablet 
commemorating the restoration. It is curious how 
long and eagerly the dispute has been carried on 
between savans respecting the very subject of this 


mosaic: Kircher, who first proposed a theory ex- | 


Corinthian pilasters; it has ornamental structures at | 
the corners which support statues: and is an imposing | 
design, of solid excellence. No. 52 is Mr. Barry’s 
Gothic design for the same building: it is almost on 
the same ground-plan as the preceding; its style is | 
of late French fifteenth century, very excellently | 
carried out, with segmental arched windows, oriels, | 
and a large porch; but many persons will doubt | 
whether the idea of introducing the peculiar Bur- | 
gundian style amidst the thoroughly English monu- | 
ments of our great English University was quite a 

happy one. No. 50 is the Messrs. Papworth’s design | 
for the same building—a wide, low building, having 

only one story of windows, with Italian pilasters and 

other ornamental features in a very severe style of 
design. No. 51 is Mr. Ellis’s design—a quadrangular 

building, with circular projections at the angles, and 

a colonnaded portico of Corinthian columns, con- 

tinued round the building in three-quarter attached | 
columns; the central quadrangle is covered by a 

glass dome, at whose angles are four lofty turrets—a 

very striking and fine design. No. 95 is Mr. H. B. 

Garling’s design for the same building, of legitimate 

Gothic; and No. 108, that of Messrs. W. Young and 

G. Morgan, also Gothic. 

No. 4 is Mr. E. B. Barry’s competition design for the 
Taunton Assize Courts and Judges’ Lodging, showing 
a very excellent facade of red brick with stone 
facings in Tudor Gothic style; in the central hall, 
and the porch, and some of the details, we seem to 
trace the effect of a study of the New Palace of 
Westminster. No. 37 is Mr. E. B. Lamb’s design for 
the same building; the facade consists of a long low 
colonnade terminated by square blocks of building, 
with low wings; the colonnade is [onic in general 
character; but the eye is unpleasantly attracted by a 
curious treatment of the lower part of the flutings, 
and by some other departures from the conventional 
details of Ionic, which we cannot accept as improve- 
ments of the Italian Lonic order. 

No. 156 is a drawing of the north front of 
Carlton Club House, by Mr. Sidney Smirke. It is 
too late for us to do anything more than record our 
assent to the universal admiration accorded to that 
fine building. In No. 53 Mr. J. E. Goodchild gives 
us a fine drawing of one bay of the west side of the 
interior of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, which con- 


he 
the 


| veys avery good idea of the grandeur of that very 


planatory, assumed its representation to be the | 
vicissitudes of Fortune; Montfaucon and Nibley | 


conjectured, a general picture of Egypt, its pro- 
ductions, arts, and manners. The principal figure, 
an heroic personage, standing under a species of 
pavilion before a temple, has been considered, 
severally, by the disputing judges, Alexander the 
Great, Sylla, Hadrian, Menelaus, and Augustus. It 
is even questioned, with provoking scepticism, whether 
the mosaic placed by Sylla in the Temple of Fortune 
be really the original from which these fragments 
have descended to us. 


The great majority of anti- | 


quarians have concluded affirmatively, but Nibley, | 


Barthelemy, and Fea, negatively. 

Within the walls of Rome a recent discovery has 
added to the sphere of archologic studies here also: 
this consists of a portion of the wall of Servius Tullius, 


probably (it is conjectured) that of Ancus Martius | 


fine work. 

No. 143 is a competition design for the Sheffield 
School of Art, showing the introduction of marble of 
various colours, both real and imitation on glass, by 
Mr. A. Billing. We are sorry that we cannot say 
anything in its praise; it looks like a great shop 
front, all sham marble and plate-glass. No. 92 is 
another design for the same building by Mr. G. F. 
Jones, which is not very satisfactory. For the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Institute there are also three 
designs exhibited: No. 81, by Mr. E. I’Anson, a 
very excellent one; No. 85, by Mr. J. James; and 
No. 403, by Messrs. Lockyer and Martineau. No. 55 
is a view of a great warehouse, 300 ft. long by 115 ft. 
high, now erecting in Portland-street, Manchester, the | 
front of polished Yorkshire stone, at a cost, exclusive 
of land, fixtures, &c., of 45,0002. The drawing is not a 


| very good one, and probably does not do full justice 


likewise, carried along the slope of the Aventine, for | 


connecting that hill with the external fortifications of 
the city. A report of this discovery was read by 


| house of polished stone. 


Visconti at a late session of the Roman Archeological | 


Academy ; with mention of another antique object at 
the same time brought to light—a fragment of an 
arval table, referred to the time of Commodus. 
honorary associate of this academy was the lately 
deceased Prince Corsini, whose death, at the age 
almost of ninety, was on the same occasion announced 
with accustomed panegyric. 





ARCHITECTURE. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


A GENERAL view of this year’s Architectural Exhi- 
bition leaves for its general impressions—1. That the 


classical styles maintain their ground: 2. That, of | 


the various styles of Gothic, that of the early part 
of the fourteenth century appears to be firmly estab- 
lished as the style for modern imitation ; we notice, 
perhaps, a little more striving after novel picturesque 
effects in the details, and a tendency to introduce 
loftiness of proportion and multisided apses, features 
borrowed from the continental buildings: and 3. The 
increased adoption of constructive polychrome in the 
exteriors of buildings is perhaps the most noticeable 
feature of the whole exhibition. It is, perhaps, as a 
consequence of this that we find a tendency towards 
Byzantine and Romanesque feeling. The treatment 
of brick-work in connection with this subject is re- 
ceiving praiseworthy attention ; but there is not that 
development of iron and glass as building materials 
which we might, perhaps, have expected. 

_ To come to particulars, we have, among the most 
important designs, several of the competition drawings 
for the Oxford University Museum. No. 31 is Mr. 
E. M. Barry’s classical design: a quadrangular 


building with Corinthian colonnaded portico, the 
order 


being continued round the building in 





An | 











to the general effect of the building ; but the design is 
a bad one ; the style is rather that in which road-side 
railway stations are run up in iron and zinc, than 
that of a grand substantial merchant prince’s ware- 
We have a considerable 
number of other street fronts ; in most of them brick is 
used with stone facings, and more or less of coloured 
bands of brick. For instance, No. 63, the street 
front of fireproof offices and stores now erecting in 
Chester-street, Manchester, by Mr. A. Waterhouse; 
the ground floor, it is true, has a somewhat 19th 
century aspect, but all above it is very striking; the 
material is brick; the first-floor is arcaded with 
deeply recessed niches, whose arches are carried by 
coupled cast-iron shafts ; above this arcade is a mass 
of wall four stories high, diapered with lozenge 
pattern of red and white brick, and pierced with 
small plain round headed windows, which has con- 
siderable breadth of effect. No 54 isa sketch for 
street architecture (dwelling-houses), by Mr. C. L. 
Eastlake. The material is brick, of various colours, | 
with stone facings, and a band of coloured tiles over | 
the ground-floor; the style is Gothic, of the phase | 
with which Mr. Ruskin’s illustrations of the street 
architecture of Northern Italy have made us familiar ; 
the arrangement of the coloured bands has a particu- 
larly nice effect, and the architectural details are care- 
fully studied; but the design as a whole appears to | 
want regularity and breath, owing, perhaps, chiefly | 
to the great variety in the shape, and tracery, and 
size, of the windows. No. 157, is a study for street 
architecture (shops), by Mr. C. J. West, in the same 
style as the preceding, but very inferior to it. 
No. 52 is another example; it represents a house, by 
Mr. J. C. Chamberlain, erecting at Birmingham, the | 
materials are of red, white, and blue bricks, in | 
horizontal bands, with Bath-stone dressings ; with a | 
more richly ornamented band under the string course | 
and in the cornice of encaustic tiles, which enrich- | 
ments are also introduced in circular panels in the 
tympana of all the windows ; parts of this design are | 
very nice, but we abstain from giving our opinion of 
the general effect without having seen the building | 





| statne lately, was security. 
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| fractured, and been pieced with Portland stone. 


itself. Nos. 408 and 409, are two studies for street 
architecture copied pretty closely from some of Mr. 
Ruskin’s plates. No. 129, is a design by Mr. E, B. 
Lamb, for a good solid house front—to be erected in 
London—in late fifteenth century style, very excel- 
lently carried out. 

The progress of architectural taste is not only to 
be seen in these designs for the streets of the metro- 
polis and the large towns; there are also several 
designs for farm buildings, which show that the taste 
has extended to agriculture as well as commerce. 
No. 23 is a view of a covered homestead, fitted with 
steam machinery, now in course of erection at Haines 
Hill, Berkshire, by Messrs. Beadel, Son, and Chan- 
cellor; we have no doubt that utility has been care- 
fully studied, the buildings are plain and practical 
enough, and yet the architect’s hand has given them 
the airangement and proportion, and put in the 
little details, which produce an agreeable effect. 
No. 118, a view of Wall’s Court Farm, near Bristol, 
by Mr. G. Godwin, F.R.S., is another example of the 
way in which an interesting effect may be given to 
such buildings without in the least interfering with 
practical utility. It is not unsuggestive that in this 
instance also the latest appliances of science are made 
available; ‘‘water is laid on to supply the sheds, a 
steam-engine does most of the work, and a railway 
throughout the stall passages conveys food to the 
animals.” The appliance of science and fine art both, 
to the erection of farm offices, is surely a somewhat 
noticeable token of our progress. 

Our space has only permitted us to touch upon a 
few of the designs which more especially took our 
attention: and the ecclesiastical designs we have in- 
tentionally excluded, not because we and the public 
are not interested in them, but because our space is so 
limited, and because they are sure to receive sufficient 
notice in the journals which more especially devote 
themselves to such subjects. We must, however, 
call attention to the two rooms in which architectural 
materials are exhibited, which contain interesting 
specimens of many of the modern materiais and ap- 
pliances. We may notice especially the specimens of 
the Lizard Company’s Serpentine, a very interesting 
novelty ; some of the specimens which are here ex- 
hibited—the red, and the dark green, and the red and 
green, for example—are very beautiful; the treasures 
of choice stones, and marbles and granites, which our 
own country affords to the architect are only begin- 
ning to receive the attention which they deserve, and we 
venture to conjecture that they will have considerable 
influence upon our future architecture. Mr. Steevens’s 
glass mosaic, too, is worth attention; we do not 
think that it is quite happily handled in the majority 
of the specimens which he exhibits; both the colours 
and the material require more relief than he has given 
them. In the specimen spandril from Mr. White's 
Church of All Saints’, Kensington, it is much more 
successfully treated, and we see there something of 
what may be done with it. We are not particularly 
fond of shams; but the consolidated glass in imitation 
of marble extorts a word of admiration; it may for 
certain purposes be very legitimately and advanta- 
geously used. E. C 








ART AND ARTISTS. 

TaLK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Mr. Owen JONEs proposes to publish a “ Grammar 
of Ornament,” being a series of 3000 examples from 
various styles, exhibiting the fundamental principles 
which appear to reign in the composition of ornament 
of every period. Preparations have been made for 
the reception at the National Gallery of the Rogers’ 
bequest, and for the Paul Veronese, recently pur- 
chased. It is understood that the latter will be placed 





| in the National Gallery by Monday next; the three 


pictures bequeathed by Mr. Rogers probably to-day. 
The arrangement of pictures according to schools 
and periods will, as the collection increases, obviously 
become less and less practicable in the present 
rooms. Itis to be hoped, however, that the prin- 
ciple of placing newly acquired pictures where they 
can be well seen will continue to be observed.— 
Mr. William Brodie, A.R.S.A., of Edinburgh, has 
at present in his studio a bust in clay of Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson, intended for exhibition in the Royal 
Scottish Academy’s Galleries in March.—The first 
meeting of the Artists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione 
Society for the season was held on Thursday at 
Willis’s Rooms. There was a large assemblage, and 
some very good pictures were exhibited. The 
picture by Bassano, recently presented to the National 
Gallery by Philip L. Hinds, Esq., is at the end of 
the principal room. The subject is “‘ Christ Driving 
the Money Changers out of the Temple. The 
great object of what was done to King Charles’s 
It had originally been 
fixed to a slab of black marble, which had become 
Sir 
Francis Chantrey had some measures taken a few 
years back for its greater security, but it was thought 
advisable recently to do something more decided. 
Accordingly, under the direction of Mr. Scott, the 
shattered slab has been taken out, and one of granite, 
a trifle thicker, inserted, first securing the stones 
which form the cornice by the insertion of a copper 
chain bound all round it below the granite slab. 
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THE CRITIC, 
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The slab itself is secured to the pedestal by copper 
bolts running into the stonework below, and the feet 
of the horse are similarly secured to the slab. As 
one foot is raised, the centre of gravity is very much 
on one side of the supports, so that there is a decided 
strain upon one of the feet, which were found to be 
very insecurely fastened. This has now been 
effectually remedied. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
Mr. BALFE has arrived in town for the season; also, 
Mr. Swift, the tenor singer.——J. W. Sharpe, the 
once celebrated comic vocalist, died lately at the 
Dover Union. He had been wandering about the 
town night and day for three weeks, in a destitute 
condition, dissipation having produced a most ema- 
ciated appearance. M. Tamberlik, says a Paris 
letter, is engaged for Rio at 19007. a month. 
a favourite tenor at Vienna, has accepted an engage- 
ment at New York.——Preparations are making in 
all parts of Germany to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Mozart, on the 27th June 
next, with great pomp. The anonymous writer of 
the German tragedy, ‘“‘The Gladiator of Ravenna,” 
has not been ascertained up to this moment—a cir- 
cumstance doubly curious, as the drama not only 
maintains its high popularity, but as the poet’s shares 
in the profits of its various performances amount, it is 
said, to so large a sum as 16,090 thalers (15002) This 
sum, deposited in the cash boxes of the different court 
theatres, waits the legitimate owner’s disposal; but 
neither laurels nor gold, it appears, can induce the 
dramatist to step forth from his cloud. At all events, 
he must be a richer man than German poets gene- 
rally are.——The journals tell us that Madame Gold- 
schmidt (Jenny Lind) has accepted an engagement to 
reappear upon the boards of the London Opera. If 
this be true, it is the fulfilment of a prediction quaintly 
made by our great composer, Meyerbeer. Shortly 
after Jenny’s marriage, he said to a lady here, who 
lamented her retirement, “‘ Be patient ; in a little time 
she will return. It i ly her vocation, but other 
causes exist.” “ W 
‘““ Why, a most activ 
married. If her mar 
























ilse—vanity. She is 

iag e less happy than she 
anticipates, she will return to the stage, to console 
herself for domestic disappointments by public applause 
and ovations. If she be perfectly satisfied with her 
husband, who has the pretension to be a composer, 
she will urge him to write an opera, with a leading 
part for herself; and, in order to promote, if not to 

















insure success, she will remount the stage, and early | 


seek to satisfy her own very worthy vanity in this 
matter, by sharing the laurels of success with her 
husband.” Herr André, a composer, and son of the 
well-known publisher of Off h, is now exhibiting 
to the musical public of Berlin 











fifty-eight autograph 
MS. compositions by Mozart, several of which have 
never been publi 
cinthus,” the three-act opera 
by Mozart in his fourteenth year for the Milan Opera- 
house), and the two-act dramatic cantata, 
Pastore. 
ginal mass upon which the 
David de Penitente; and ty 
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LITERARY NEWS. 









Mr. Warren’s “Ten Thous Year” recently | 
made its appearance in the Ru i language, at St. 
Petersburg, and is, with ‘‘ The Diary of alate Phy- | 
sician,” being translated into nish, by the cele- 
brated Hans Christian A .—The Dutch 
newspaper, the Harlems int, attained the | 
venerable age of two h 1 the 8th of 
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this month. It is the 
and its original title 
Europa. It is stated tt J 
mined its earlier collections 
history. An official return shows that the number 
of books, pamphlets, &c., print: ance in the 
course of last year, in French, Greek, Latin, and 
other languages, was 8235; that that of musical pro- 
ductions was 1105; and of e vings, lithographs, 
&c , 2857. The number of bo 1d pamphlets was 
larger than has been known 
years, with the solitary exce; f the year 1825, 
when 8265 productions were brought out. The total 
number of printed public ance, since the 
1st November 1811, when ir account first 
began to be taken, to the : mber last, was 
271,994.——The Norther a newspaper 
published in Newcastle-on-Tyne, which tried a twice- 
a-week cheap issue a i ed, expired on 
Friday. The editor, ll of his readers, 
says :—“ We beg to ii rs and friends 
that the present nun ihlication of the 
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Northern Exa 5 iss its first num- | 
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and detriment of themselves and the previously- 
existing journals. We confess that we have no desire 
to ruin ourselves in the present race of competition ; 
and, accordingly, we retire from the contest. We have 
been also induced to take this step in a great measure 
owing to the above cause, and also the present im- 
possibility of any local paper of less than ten years’ 
standing paying its way in Newcastle, where there 
are now no less than eight newspapers published 
| during the week. Advertisers cannot be expected to 
| give their announcements to every paper; and the 
| result is, that those advertisements which would sup- 
| port four will not support eight newspapers; conse- 
| quently, many of them must be carried on at a great 
pecuniary loss to their proprietors. 
able nor willing to do so in our own case; and the 
more especially as we have too much reason to com- 
| plain of the miserable pretexts made use of by many 
| persons who have done business with us to postpone, 
and ultimately to avoid payment altogether ot our 
| just demands.” 
The Admiralty give notice that Dr. Rae has 
claimed the reward of 10,0002. offered by them to the 





We are neither | 





person who should first succeed in ascertaining the | 
fate of the crews of the Erebus and Terror, and that | 
their Lordships will proceed within three months from | 


date to adjudicate upon this claim, so that all persons 


claiming to share the above reward must put in their | 


claims before that time.——As soon as the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Macaulay, M.P. for Edinburgh, became 
known, a meeting was held at the Waterloo Hotel, 
when it was resolved to request Mr. Adam Black, the 
publisher, to allow himself to be put in nomination 


for the vacant seat; and a committee was appointed | 


to take steps for having the requisition signed and 
forwarded to that gentleman. Mr. Black is willing 
to allow himself to be put in nomination, provided the 
requisition be numerously signed.——Sir Frederick 
Thesiger, on the part of Mr. Payne Collier, applied 
on Thursday week to the Court of Queen’s Bench, for 
a rule calling upon Mr. John Russell Smith, printer 
in Soho-square, to show cause why a criminal in- 
formation should not be filed against him for pub- 
lishing a pamphlet containing 
against Mr. Collier. Mr. Collier possesses a copy of 
| the second folio edition of Shakspere, containing mar- 
ginal notes which seemed contemporaneous with the 
day of the book, and these notes he had published 


libellous charges | 


in a new edition of the poet. He also wrote an article | 


in ‘* Notes and Queries” on Mr. Coleridge’s Lectures 
on Shakspere, delivered in 1812, and published 
Coleridge’s prospectus. The pamplet 
| both productions, and charged Mr. Collier with 


| stone having bee 
criticised 


| having either “forged” or “cooked” the mar- | 
ginal notes and prospectus. This was the libel. 


Lord Campbell observed, that Mr. Collier had by an 
| affidavit cleared himself in the most satisfactory 
this kind in regard to a mere literary criticism. No 
doubt, this application would never have been made 
if the publication had not gone further than that; 
| but although the Court is most anxious to do what- 
ever is necessary for his protection, we do not con- 
sider we can properly interfere in the present instance. 
He has cleared himself to my entire satisfaction, and 
| I believe also to the entire satisfaction of all who are 
acquainted with the controversy. I never entertained 
a suspicion that he could resort to such mean and 
fraudulent acts; but we cannot make this matter the 
subject of a criminal information.”—Rule refused. 
The Institute of Sweden has unanimously admitted 
| Prince Lucien Bonaparte, who now finds himself a 
member of almost all the academies of Europe. 
| A short time back two Polish nobles gave not less 
| 





| than 4000. to the family of the deceased poet Mickie- 
| wicz; and we now read in a German paper that an- 
other, Count Dzialinski, has generously taken charge 
| of his five young children. 

The remarkable meteor which appeared on the 7th 
inst. was witnessed as far south-west as Cornwall, 
west as South Wales, north as London, east as Rams- 
gate, and south as Havre, in France. Some idea of 
its height ought to be gathered from this, considering 
| that according to every one’s account it was remark- 
ably low, and that most likely the above named 
places are the extreme points at which it was visible 
on the earth.k——A meeting was held last week at 
No. 28, Bloomsbury-square, in furtherance of an in- 
| stitution to be called the Scriptural Museum, for the 

illustration of Bible history, geography, and anti- 
quities. The collection will embrance all objects 
| that throw light on these departments of biblical 
| literature, and upon the history, customs, and man- 
ners of the Jews, and of the nations mentioned in the 
| sacred scriptures. M. Bonomi has placed at the dis- 
| posal of the Society his collection of Egyptian anti- 
| quities, and his sketches of Assyrian sculpture. A 
| library is also to be established in connection with 
| the Museum, and courses of lectures to be delivered. 
| The Earl of Chichester is to be president, and it is 
| supported by many men whose names afford gua- 
rantee that the objects of the institution will be effi- 
ciently carried out. The King of Greece has just 
| decreed the establishment of libraries in all the public 
| schools of the kingdom.——One of the Boston 
Ilotels, we read in the American Publishers’ Circular, 
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| public in a new 


says that several instances are lately recorded where 
persons who were in the habit of reading much 
in railway carriages had become nearly blind. It 
appears the jolting motion causes the eye to 
strain in catching the separate letters, and make 
their effect. on the retina very injurious.—— 
On the 12th of January M. Chacornac, of the Im- 
perial Observatory at Paris, discovered a new planet, 
the brilliancy of which he compares to that of a star 
of the ninth or tenth magnitude. Its position is in 
the constellation of Cancer, some degrees southward 
from the nebulous star Praesepe.——At a general 
réunion of French savans at the house of M. Leverrier 
much interest was occasioned by the famous glass, 
now nearly finished, to complete which M. Arago 
obtained from the Chamber of Representatives 
100,000f., and by which, said the illustrious astro- 
nomer, “ we shall be able, at last, to see the moon, as 
we see Montmartre from the Boulevard Italien.” ——It 
was stated in the Times, a few weeks ago, that the 
mining engineers of the north of England proposed 
to found a college in Newcastle, with a capital of at 
least 30,0002. It appears that this project is in prospect 
of realisation at no distant period. Mr. NicholasWood, 
an eminent coal-viewer, and President of the 
Mining Institute, a short time ago brought under 
the notice of the Duke of Northumberland 
the intention to found a college, and requesting that 
his Grace would lend his assistance to the movement, 
and become patron of the college. The noble Duke, 
in answer to this appeal, signified to Mr. Wood, 
through his agent, Mr. Hugh Taylor, that in case the 
amount of subscribed capital should reach 15,0002, 
his Grace would add 50007. to that sum, making it 
20.0002.; and if it should reach 30.0002. his Grace 
would subscribe 10,0002, making 40,0002 This, as 
might be expected, has given an impetus to the 
design, and it is now intended forthwith to apply to 
the other wealthy coal-owners of this district for their 
support to the undertaking. Application will also be 
made to the leading manufacturers, as it is intended 
that the college shall give instruction in other 
branches of science besides those more immediately 
bearing on coal-mining operations. In connection 
with this design there is another of a kindred 
character about to be realised. The library of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle is 
one of the most valuable ard extensive in the north 
of England. The building which contains it was 
erected in 1825, at a cost of 12,0002, the foundation- 
laid by the late Duke of Sussex. 
This library coutains about 25,000 volumes, and it 
has been from time to time enriched by many valuable 
presents. Mr. Robert Stephenson, the eminent en- 
rs ago, offered to pay one-half of 
a debt the institution has incurred, amounting to 
6200/7, provided the other members of the society 
would find means to pay off the other half, and 
reduce the term of admission to one guinea per 
annum. The committee have obtained subscriptions 
to nearly the required amount, and at the annual 
meeting of the society, to be held early next month. it 
is believed that it will be in a condition to accept Mr. 
Stephenson's offer. 























DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &:. 

Covent GARDEN.— What Does he Want. A farcical 
squib; by Mr. R. Brough. Rob Roy. 

Mr. WIGAN At Winpsor. 

THEATRICALS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. Anderson made his first appearance in Fv 
Roy, on the evening before the last number of Tur 
Critic was issued; consequently I had no time to 
give any account of the performance. Since that, 
it has become a matter of theatrical history, and Mr. 
Anderson has very wisely returned to his popular 
entertainment of ‘‘ Magic and Mystery,” eked out 
with a farcical squib from the pen of Mr. Robert 
Brough, appended to it as a sort of tag. This i 
intended as a “retort courteous” to The Great G 
Trick, which has been holding up the Wizard of t! 
North to the ridicule of the Drury Lane audiences for 
this month past, Some delay in the appearance 
Mr. Brough’s reply is said to have been caused 
by the captious criticisms of Mr. Donne, th 
Secretary of the London Library, who is at present 
custodian of the Chamberlain’s literary conscience. 
According to the taste of this gentleman, Mr. Brough’s 
piece, as it originally came before him, contained 
matter rather too personal to Mr. Charles Mathews— 
reference to debts and so forth. Surely this is rather 
late in the day to take this objection. Why should 
Mr. Mathews be more sacred than Mr. Anderson, 
whose advertising propensities are so effectively ridi- 
culed in Zhe Great Gun Trick? To those who argue 
that the one affords a public topic and the other tre 
of matter which should be strictly private, it may 
replied that no one has made his foibles in this resp 
more public than Mr. Charles Mathews. Does he 
play Mr. Afable Hawk ? 
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1856. | 


been a favourite with the public as_a very clever and | 
polished actor, his talents as a mimic have hitherto 

been known only to his private friends. In selecting 
Mr. Charles Mathews as the object of his imitation, 
Mr. Murrray has displayed great courage ; for those 
best acquainted with the peculiarities of the former 






he uses his eyes and not his knees or stomach for that 
purpose. I—utterly disclaiming, however, the title of 
learned—must now proceed tocomment upon the very 
remarkable communication submitted to the readers 
of the Critic; and I shall commence by classifying 
mesmerists after a manner which I fear will not be 













| 
admirable actor have been accustomed to regard him as | altogether to the taste of your correspondent. We 
inimitable. | have in a first class the mesmeriser and mesmerised 
I am glad to perceive that the Court has manifested leagued, both well knowing they are enacting a sham— 


some recognition of Mr. Wigan’s management at the | 
Olympic, by inviting him and the leading members 
of his company to play Mr. Taylor’s excellent comedy | 
Still Waters Run Deep at Windsor Castle. This is a | 
compliment no less merited by Mr. Wigan than grace- 
fulon the part of her Majesty ; and those who have 
the welfare of the theatrical profession at heart 
would be glad to hear of the other managers 
of our theatres being invited to do likewise. 
I understand that Mr. Phelps and his company 
have long been anxious to pay their duty to their 
Sovereign, and prove themselves really “her ser- 
vants ;” but that hitherto they have been prevented 
from doing so by that backstairs influence which 
appears to regulate what are called the ‘ Windsor 
Performances.” | 
In these days of affected sentiment it is really 
refreshing to meet with a true bit of genuine feeling. 
This shall be my only apology for cutting out the 
following paragraph from an Australian paper. It | 
should be explained that the rival claims of Messrs. | 
Coppin and Heir for the hand of Miss Fanny Cathcart | 
have afforded matter for litigation in the antipodean 
courts of law. Mr. Heir was the successful suitor, 
so far, at least, as the lady was concerned; 
but his triumph had tended somewhat to mar the 
current of his friendly intercourse with his manager 
and rival, Mr. Coppin. The subjeined paragraph 
describes the public reconciliation which happily 
salved over this “ pretty quarrel.” 
The public were invited to witness a reconciliation, and to 
ratify it by their approbation; and their approbation ex- 
pressed itself so fervently that it amounted to rapture. 
The appearance of Mr. Brooke, as Master Walter, was 
greeted by a storm of applause. The recognition of Mr. Heir, 


for example, Alexis and his exhibitor. In the second, 
the mesmeriser is the dupe of the mesmerised— 
Dr. Elliotson and his protégées to wit; whilst in 
the third the mesmeriser duped by the mes- 
merised, and the mesmerised by him or herself. 
| To this last class we must charitably suppose the 
Rev. R. Barrett, Senior Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Miss A—— belong. 


is 


nervous, hysterical temperaments to make the mere 
fact of sleep being produced a matter to be wondered 
at by medical men; and, when we take into consi- 
deration the morbid curiosity 
women to study anatomy, dilettante-wise, it is not 
more surprising that a general idea of the nervous 
system should be given by a clairvoyante, who doubt- 
less describes it as it has been pictured in her mind 
through the common-place agency of description or 
plates, rather than from actually 
exalté toe or nose. 
tion were exceedingly incorrect, are the 
gentlemen who presided at the séance the best pos- 
sible judges of anatomical facts—is their evidence on 
this point worth much? I trow it is worth very little; 
but so I fear, in their eyes, would be the 
the most skilful anatomists, who, working with mere 
carnal weapons (scalpel and forceps), and aided only 
by the imperfect vision that God has given them, 
could scarcely hope to rival the spiritual omniscience 
| of Miss A——. 

Passing over the moving active objects without 
form (a sad falling off in the lady’s descriptive 
powers), and also her comic songs and statuesque 
“poses,” we come to a part of the letter which cannot 
but startle every thinking man. It would appear 





seeing 





when Sir Thomas Clifford turned his face towards the au- et 1 : ith Mr. Bare ree” . 
dience from the table at which he sat, was accompanied by a | that it rested with Mr. arrett to dis-associate by an 
demonstration in which some marks of disapprobation were | effort of his will Miss A.’s soul and body. How in- 


mingled with the cheers. In the second scene, when Julia 
first appears upon the stage, Miss Cathcart's presence before 
the footlights was welcomed by such a tumult as shook the 
house, and for a moment unnerved the fair actress. Anon 
Mr. Coppin, who played the part of Fathom, turned up, and 
another shout made the iron roof vibrate with its ring. | 
Then there were minor eruptions of hilarious approbation, as, 

for example, when the representative of Fathom (Mr.Coppin), 
in reply to the reproaches of Helen, who twits him with 
having no heart and with no feeling for Julia (Miss Cath- 
cart), exclaims :—“ But I tell you I do—and good right I 


expressibly blasphemous such an idea is to me, I 
cannot trust myself to write. Had no other than 
the effete dodges at which we were wont to laugh 
| consumedly been brought forward, Mr. Bird’s letter 
might have passed unheeded ; but when the mesme- 
riser hints that God’s powor of taking at will the 
life he has given rests with him, a poor human 
creature, something more than reason is outraged, 
| and our belief in a creant power is sapped to its very 


ati - » Dee be ‘\-oaeee eT ae 
have to feel for her. J have been in love myself.” No sooner foundation. rs Doc fs the Re oy Mr. Barrett, Senior 
had these words fallen from the lips of the actor, than they Fellow of King’s Collge, Cambridge, or Mr. John 


James Bird, see to what all this tends? Can they 
picture to themselves the effect on young minds, in 
their Sturm und Drang period, this arrogation of 
divine attributes must necessarily have? Shall we not 
all indeed be little gods, when a few passes of the 


were applauded to the echo. So vehement and protracted | 
were the shouts and laughter, that the business of the scene 
came to an absolute stand-still, and Fathom himself could 
scarcely refrain from participating in the universal mirth. 
JACQUES. 

A Hanpsome TesrmionrtAt.—It has been an- 
nounced that Mr. E. T. Smith, the lessee of Drury- 
lane Theatre, has lately marked his sense of the 
services rendered to him by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, the 
author of six successive and successful pantomimes at 
the Marylebone and Drury-lane Theatres, by present- | 
ing him with a meerschaum pipe. 





give us omniscience, and the power of freeing human 
souls from their earthly hiding-place. Who will 
henceforward toil in natural science, picking up faets 
and storing them in his memory, if such a royal road 
be open to him, made pleasant too by statuesque arms 
“in attitudes too elegant and sublime for description ?” 

It is remarkable that phrenology, which may be 
| called psye thology made easy, become of late 
years intimately lid with Having a 
substratum of fact, namely mental powers 





has 
mesmerism. 
that the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY | are commensurate with cerebral development, this | 
JOURNAL. | system has lived for the many thus long; but its 

CLAIRVOYANCE. | details have been disproved over and over again by 

Srr,—In the last number of the Critic there | the laborious investigators of comparative anatomy, 


appears an altogether astonishing letter from Mr. 
John James Bird, upon a subject which I in my 
ignorance had considered dead and comfortably in- 
terred long since. It would, however, appear that 
picturesque Malvern has been visited by the ghost of 


pathology, and human physiology 
{| much to ask any one endowed with the faculty of 
seeing as the Rev. Mr. Barrett can see, to read the 
papers of Majendie, Flourens, Leuret and Carpenter, 
upon the comparative anatomy and physiology of the 





Mesmerism, and, if we may _judge from Mr. B.’s| brain and nervous system; but let your younger 
account of its proceedings, it is not at all improved | readers, ignoring the possibility of attaining know- | 
by its sojourn in Hades. Diseases are cured, objects ledge through any other medium than their own | *< 


ordinarily invisible seen, the Old Hundredth or the | the facts related. 

tatcatcher’s Daughter sung ; and, though God in his 
goodness has provided us with an exquisite apparatus 
of vision, that has again been proved a ridiculous | ful in results, and unspeakably strengthening to their 
superfluity, and the stomach or nose, apparently pro- | mental powers. Let them peer the abstruse 
vided for for other purposes, are found not merely | absurdities of alchemy, and contrast them with the 
available, but vastly superior to it for the purpose of | exquisitely simple facts of modern chemistry—facts 


senses, study them—if possible. test 


into 


seeing with. Had your correspondent consulted his | which have revivified the world—and, having thus 
clairvoyante, he would have discovered that not | done, mesmerism, spirit-rapping, and the like may 
merely” some medical men, but every noteworthy | come, and they will be treated as every mind so 
member of the profession, with the single exception | educated has hitherto treated them. 

of Dr. Elliotson, strenuously opposes mesmerism and | I am, Sir, vours, &c. 
contemptuously Tefuses to accept it as a true thing. E. W. Sutrivayx, M.D., M.R.C.S., &e. | 


Some years since Dr. now Sir John Forbes very | Ilford, Dec 
satisfactorily exposed the humbug of a professional | 
mesmerist and his tool Alexis ; but with what poor | 
results it is saddening to think, when at this time of | 


Jay we find Mr. Bird presenting such a letter | 





OBITUARY. 








for the consideration and comment of the learned | Romrnacuer, Abb«, auth r of a “ Universal History of the 
readers of the Critic. Must, then Sysiphean| Catholic Church,” lately in France e 

' Forbes be for ever rolling up to its resting-place | Bourcicauxr, Mr. Dion, at New Orleans. Iie was manager 
thi ; a of the Gaiety Theatre. He was the author of ‘London | 
this monstrous mass of error? Is there to be no| 4... ance and n any other popular plays. He lectured 
test for him who is endowed with the nowadays} fy a time npon the English drama, and then went upon 





rare faculty of seeing through a sham, merely because ! the stage. 





The cataleptic condition is too common in highly | 


which induces many | 


it with an 
Even, too, supposing the descrip- | 
reverend | 


dissent of 


hand and a susceptible medium is all we require to | 


It would be too | 


They will find the labour will bring its own reward ; | 
toilsome the path to knowledge may prove, but fruit- | 


street, Liver} 
| Wolverha 1 








CrowrueR, Mr. John, at Leeds, on Wednesday, January 16, 


after a very brief illness. He was classical tutor at the 
Wesleyan College, Didsbury, an editor of the London 
Quarterly Review, and has long been known as an eminent 
minister in the Wesleyan Church. 

Haypy, Joseph, Esq., author of “The Dictionary of Dates," 

“The 300k of Dignities,” and other useful works. 

Lator, John, Esq., at Hampstead, Jan. 27,. Mr. Lalor was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin. On coming to Lon- 
don he became connected with the Morning Chronicle, 
and eventually was appointed one of the chief editors of 
that paper, remaining in that capacity for, we believe, 
five or six years. With the disposal of the Chronicle by 
Sir John E: asthoy e, Mr. Lalor retired from the daily press 

| Mr. Lalor’s writings, as a journalist and contributor to out 

| Quarterly Reviews, were singularly pleasing and popular, 

| and throughout a “critical period his counsels exercised 
considerable influence upon passing events. His style 
was clear and agreeable; and his information both copious 
and varied. To the general public he will be best known 
by ar Essay on Education, and by his last work, entitled 
‘*Money and Morals.” 

MITcHELL, Sir T. L., the Australian traveller and sur 
He joined the army in the Peninsula when only sixt 
and served on Wellington’s staff to the close of the war. 
He was sent back to survey the battle-fields of the Penin- 














sula. His model of the Lower Pyrenees is in the United 
Service Museum, Whitehall. In 1827 he was sent to sur. 
vey Eastern Australia, having the appointment of Deputy- 


Surveyor-General, under Mr. Oxley, 
as Surveyor-General. 


whom he succeeded 
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TOUR CREST READY ENGRAVED.— | 
HENRY DOLBY has the CREST DIES of more than 10,000 | 
families ready engraved. He supplies note-paper and envelopes | 
stamped with ‘them, without charge for either engraving or stamping. | 
Dolby’s dies are all gems, and his stamping shows the finest heraldic 
details.—H. DOLBY, Heraldic and Wedding Stationer, 56, Regent- | 
street, , Quadrant. 





PTESSE AND LU BIN. 

RANGIPANN ‘I PERFUME.—This is the 

most exquisite and lasting Scent that is made.—Bottles, 2s. 6d. 

each. Frangipanni Sachet, ls. 6d. per ounce. Frangipanni Soap, 10s. 

per Ib., and several other rare odours, at the Royal Laboratory of 
Flowers, 





2, NEW BOND STREET. 


> IMME L’S UN VYEQUALLED PERF RFUMERY, 
, GERRARD-STREET, SOHO, LONDON.—Toilet Vinegar, 
de Eau de Cologne, ls. and 2s. 6d. Jockey Club, Empress, 
and other Bouquets, 2s. 6d. and 5s. Imperial Pomade for the Hair ;) 
and Is. 6¢ Instantaneous Hair Dye, 5s. 6d. and 6s. Serkis des § 
tanes — Chapped Hands, Is. Perfumed Almanacks for scenting 
pocket-books, &c., 6d. Sold by all the Trade. 


HEAP AND PURE BRE AD. — J AMES 

WHITE, of 266, High Holborn, informs the Public that they 

may obtain Cheap and Pure Bread by Grinding their own Cor n in one 

ef his celebrated EMIGRANT’S FLOUR MILLS. The grinc 

dressing are one operation ; the cost of a four-pound loaf at the present 
high price of wheat being but sixpence halfpenny. 


HINESE PRESENTS for the NEW 


—Visitors to Lon¢ di yn are respectfully invited to inspect 





to sup 











YEAR. 


our large 





eollection of CHINE ARTICLES, consisting of Mandarin Jars, 
Fans, Lanterns, Card-boxes, Card-cases, Chessmen, Counte rs, Hand- 
screens, and an endless variety of useful and ornamental articles, 


suitable for presents, all at very moderate prices. 
HEWETT'S Chinese Warehouse, 18, Fenchurch-street, Baker-street, 
Bazaar, and at the Crystal Palace. 


HE CANROBERT CAPE, with Sleeves, 

Light, Warm, and Waterproof, just introduced by Messrs. POUL- 

Si )N and COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, 94, Regent-stre price One 

Their improved Elastic Winter Trousers at the same 
ar ad H. uf. -guinea Waistcoats in great variety 

1e Registered fashionable Over Frock Coat, Two G 


O THE CLERGY OTHERS.—A 





0 





ineas, 


and 





SUIT OF WOOL-DYED BLACK CLOTH, Dress or Frock- 
Coat, Cassock or other Vest, 41. 4s. Also, the Milton Wrapper, in ail 
the Clerical Mixtures, prices 11. 13s. and 2/.; the Oxford Mixed 





the Striatus Cloth Vest, 10s. 6d. ; the Cassock 
ditto, 12s. Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed. Instractions 

) f-measurement and patterns sent post-free.—S. BATTAM, 
&c., 160, Tottenham-court-road, four doors south of Shoolbred 


Doeskin Trowsers, UU. 1s. ; 








HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS.— 
The 16s. TROUSERS reduced to 14s.; Trousers and Wa 
; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s.—made to order from 
Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrank 
The TWO-GUINEA DRESS or FROCK-COAT, the Guinea Dres 
and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, made to order by B. BE x. 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, 74, REGENT-STREET, for quality 
style, and workmanship, cannot be equalled by any hons« 
kingdom. N.B.— A perfect fit guarant eed. 
(THE BEST AND CHE APE ‘ST T EAS in 
ngland are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 


and COMPANY, Tea 





Trousers, 





Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London. 

This is a good time to buy Tea; when Parliament meets it is almost 

Certain we shall have an increase of duty to meet the expenses of 
he war. 

STRONG CONGOU TEAS, 2s, 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., 3s. 2d. 

A general Price Current is published every month, containing a!) the 

advant age of the London markets, and is sent free by post on appli- 

cation —SUG ARS are supplied at Market Pp rices. 





———__—__——_——— | 





(Carriage free) 


OPE’S TEA VAREHOUSE,fT 








Pavement, Finsbury, London. POPE and COMPANY 
stron recommend the following descriptions of Tea and Coffee as 
the best and most economical that can be purchased :— 

s. d », d. | 
Best Congou Tea.. 3 8! Best Young Hyson Tea 4 8 
3est Souchong Tea. .» 4 0| Best Gunpowder Tea ... » 4 
Best Assam Souchong’ Te a. 4 4) Best Plantation Coffee. 1 4 
Best Assam PekoeTea ... 4 8 Best Mocha Coffee o on 2 @ 


Lower Prices kept. Price Lists on application. Two pounds’ worth 
of Tea or Coffee forwarded free to all parts of E ngland. 


HE NEW BRITISH SABOTS and OVER- 


SHOES.—These new and elegant Overshoes possess many 
advantages over any other kind yet submitted to the public. They 
combine cleanliness with lightness and economy; mud does not 
adhere to the soles; are not more than half the weight of the American 
overshoe; do not confine perspiration; keep the feet dry, and are 
easily put on and off. They are half the price of any overshoe 
offered to the public; and, w hen worn ont, are not valueless. Ge 
men’ 8, 4s. 6d.; Ladies, 3s. 6d.; Misses’, 2s. 64.—J. SPARKES HALL, 
3 8, Regent-street, opposite the Poly’ technic. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. CLA 
PURE EXTRACT of E NGLISH LAVENDER 


FLOWERS, as supplied to the Royal Family, the Ministre 
d@Etat, &c. &c. This delicious and refreshing Extract is recommended 
to all who love a good English perfume, and will be found more 
fragrant and lasting than any hitherto offered to the public. Sold by 
Messrs. ATKINSON, Perfumers, &c., New Bond-stree 
HOWELL and JAMES, Regent-street; Mr. MUMFORD, Che 
Bathurst-street, Sussex-square; and the Proprietor, Distiller and 
Cultivator of Lavender, Hitchin, Herts. 

In Bottles at 3s. 6d., 58., 7s. 6d., 13s. 


HE COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 
CLOSET for 11 —Places in gardens converted into comfortable 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with 
itsself-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or eftiuvia 
Any carpenter can fix it in twohours. Price l. Also Hermetical! 
sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, 1k 2s. and 22. 4s., and improved 
Portable Water-closets, with pump-cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by enclosing two post stamps. 
—At FYFE and Co. ’s Sanit orium, 46, Leicester- square. 


O PERSONS FURNISHING. —The BES’ T 
BEDDING and the LARGEST ASSORTMENT of BEDSTEADS, 
fixed in wood and metals, Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture, Carpets, | 
and every requisite for farnishing completely any class of house with 
good taste, and on the most reasonable terms, is CONSTANTLY on 
VIEW in these extensive New Show-Rooms and Furniture Galleries, 
with the prices marked in plain figures.—Messrs. DRUCE and Co., 
68, 69, and 58, Baker-street, who always give a written warranty, beg 
the favour of an inspection of their immense Stock by purchasers 
before they decide elsewhere. N.B.—A superior dining-room chair, 
stuffed entirely with horse-hair, 19s. each; and Brussels carpets ls. per 
yard un der the usual Prices. 
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MARK YOUR LINEN. 
HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most easy, 
permanent, and best method of marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Coarse Towels, Books, &c., is with the PATENT ELECTR )-SILVER 
PLATES. Any person can use them. 

Certificate from Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, P.R.S.E.-—“ Several trials 
with Culleton's Electro-Silver Plates induce me to pronounce them 
excellent. The letters are distinctly marked in a deep black colour ; 
and after long boiling in strong soda they remain unaltered.” — 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT 

* College of C hemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1855.” 

Initial plate, Is.; name, 2s.; set of numbers, 2s.; crest plate, 5s. Sent 
free, with directions (to any part), on receipt of stamps, by the inventor 
and sole patentee, fT. CULLETON, 2, Long-acre, exactly one door from 
St. Martin’s-lane, \ 


R! USSIAN BATH and MEDICO-GYM- 
NASTIC INSTITUTION, for the Cure of Disease.—For parti- 
culars apply to Mr. TOTTIS, 16 A, Old Cavendish-street. 


+ 
NSANITY.—ABINGTON ABBEY 
RETREAT, near North iton.—This 

by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical ee of the esa 
Royal Asylum, and is intended for the reception of Patients of both 
sexes labouring under Mental Derangement, Dr. PRICHARD is 


resident. re 
\ EDICAL REFORM MOVEMENT.— 


Sufferers from Indigestion, and its train of kindred disorders, 
are invited to send their address to the Secretary of the Nottingham 
Medical Reform Association, who will forward by return of post the 
singularly successful Botanic Remedy recently discovered by Professor 
Webster (son of the distinguished Statesman), of Philadelphia, and 
communicated to the Society by that eminent Botanist. The extraor- 
dinary benefits already derived from this remedy in the Midland 
Counties, and in almost every case where it has been tried, has in- 
duced the Society to adopt this method as the best means of immediate 
and general publicity; and they wish it to be frankly and distinctly 
understood, that they will not, in any case, or under any circumstances 
whatever, accept any contribution, fee, or gratuity, for this Recipe, the 
object of the Society being to ‘demonstrate the superiority of the 
Botanic over every other Practice of Medicine, and in return only 
desire that those who may be signally benefited by it, will afterwards 
send to the Society a statement of the case, and thus aid with factsin 
accelerating the present movement in favour of Medical Reform.— 
Direct thus: The Secretary of the Botanic Institute, Hounds Gate, 
Nottingham—enclosing an envelope addressed to yourself. 


GIs SAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at 
h GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 
(established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 
Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d.; post-free, 27 stamps. 
None are genuine unless signed “*H. N. GOODRICH.” 


| EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 

and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER’S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton Cases.—J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


] OWN QUILTS, the warmest coverlet and 
carriage wrapper, in great variety, from 8s. each. The Royal 
Magnetic Page-turner, a novelty for the musical public, which turns 
over the leaves for the player, only 10s, 6d. each. Also a large impor- 
tation of Parisian a and Marqueterie and Tulip-wood work-tables, 
d Jardiniér s, Etagiés, Cabinets, Escritoires, Bonheur de Jours, &c. &c., 
nlaid and moulded with or molu and porcelain, at extraordinary low 
prices, at DRUCE and Co., Upholsterers, Cabinet and Bedding 
Manufacturers, 68, 69, and 58, Baker- street. 


> AUTION—TO TRADES MEN, 

CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to ny knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 
selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the name of 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 
I am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said 
Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any person to 
represent himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 
of selling the said Ink 

This Caution is published by me to prevent farther imposition upon 
the public, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BOND, Sole Executrix 
and Widow of the late JouN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
London. 

To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
careful to ask forthe genuine Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink; and 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at 
any time been prepared by him, the Inventor ‘and Proprietor. 

} OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the EFFECT PUAL L 

CURE of SICK HEADACHES, BILE, and DISORDERED 
STOMACHS.—These wonderful Pills cared the Earl of Aldborough 
and another nobleman of similar complaints, after the most eminent 
surgeons in England and on the Continent had been consulted in vain. 
This renowned medicine will cure any person, however bad his case 
may be, whois suffering from general debility, indigestion, or bilious 
complaints. These Pills act on the very main-springs of life, so that 





























| covered with new hair.” Mrs. Williams, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH.—The best only 10s. 6d. 


and lL ls. each. Sets 10 and 20 guineas, mounted oa pure 
ld, or Hippotamus ivory, and adapted with guaranteed success. 
ead Mr. T. LUKYN’S little book on the Loss and Preservation of the 
Teeth, free by post for a stamp.—+, Upper George-streeet, Bryanston- 


square, 
* 
NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION o ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula~ 
tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


WINBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of indigestion, 
all stomach ‘complaints, and liver affections. In cases of constipation 
these pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
the bowels, so that in a short time aperients will not be required; and, 
being quite as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children. 
Prepared by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispensing Chemist, 2, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square, London ; and may be bad ofall other 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom ; Scott, Thomson, and 
Co., 9 Calcutta ; Roberts and Co., P aris; Pickon and Co., Boulogne. 


vO 

y NOW THY SELF.—The secret art of dis- 
covering the trae CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS, from the 
peculiaritées of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
MARIE COUPELLE, with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto 
attempted. All persons wishing to ‘know themselves,” or any friend 
in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age, inclosing 13 penny post stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive, ina few 
days, a minate detail of the mental and moral qualities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
unsuspected. “Tam pleased with the accurate description you have 
given of myself.”—Miss Jones. ‘*My friends pronounce it to be er 
ful."—Mr. C. Gordon. “ Your skili is certainly wonderful.”—Mr, G. 

Gadsby. 















BALDNESS “PREVENTED by using 
CHILD'S FRICTION HAIR BRUSH. They stimulate the skin of 
the head ; the more the head is brushed the more healthy will be the 
skin and its functions, thereby strengthening the growth of the hair.—To 
be had of all Perfumers and Brush Dealers, and wholesale at the 
factory, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury; and retail, South Gallery, 
Crystal Palace. 
HAR REST RED and BALDN ESS PRE- 
VENTED, by PERRY'S INDIAN HAIR RESTORER. Cne 
application prevents the hair from falling off or turning gray, and by 
its use the short weak hair on the head apparently bald commences to 
grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. Sold in bottles, with 
full directions for use, 3s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. each. To be had only of 
THOMAS PERRY, 12 and 13, Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly. The 
hair cut and washed on the ovi-lavatory system. A private room for 
each gentleman. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?— The most marvellous production of 
modern date is ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, which is 
guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c. ina 
few weeks, and restore the hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
greyness in all its stages. For the nursery it is recommerded by up- 
wards of 100 Physicians, for promoting a fine healthy head of hair, 
and averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, price 2s., or will be sent post-free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London.—Mrs. Carter writes, “‘My head, which was bald, is now 
*“Tcan show a fine head of 
hair from using your Crinutriar.’ Mrs. Reeve, “ My hair is gaining 
strength and thickness.” Serjt. Craven, “Through using it I have an 
excellent moustache.” Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good 
pair of whiskers. I want two fo packets for other customers.’ 


IR JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 


MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors, 














no disease, notwithstanding its severity, can resist their i 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at PROF ESSOR 
Ht ILLOWAY'S Establishments, 244, Strand, London; and 80, Maiden- 





lane, New York; by A. STAMPA, Constantinople ; A, GuIpicy, 
Smyrna ; and E. Muir, | Malta. 
yY EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—The 


vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lozenges, and 
the numerous testimonials constantly received, fully justify the pro- 
prietor in asserting they are the best and safest yet offered to the 
public for the cure of the following complaints :—ASTHMA, WINTER 
COUGH, HOARSENESS, SHORTNESS of BREATH, and other 
PULMONARY MALADIES, They have deservedly obtained the high 
patronage of their Majesties the] King of Prussia and the King of 
Hanover; very many also of the nobility and clergy, and of the public 
generally, use them, under the recommendation of some of the most 
eminent of the faculty, Prepared and sold in Boxes, ls, 14d., and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 48, 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
No. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Sold retail by all Druggists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors i in the World. 


RLAUTIFUL ue 











CLEAN LINEN.— 

W.G, NIXEY’S CHEMICAL EXTRACT of FULLER'S EARTH 
saves soap and Jabour, the hands from chapping, and the linen from 
destruction. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oilmen in packets 6d. 
each. 


\LEANLINESS.—Caution to Housekeepers.— 

/ NIXEY’S CHEMICAL PREPARATION of BLACK LEAD for 
polishing stoves without waste or dust.—The public are respectfully 
i inst base and unprincipled imitations of this article, 
jew to greater profit, are being vended. “ W. G. 
” and the Government cage ‘"" stamped on each genuine cake, 
Sold” yo gee the kingdom. . NIXEY, Patentee, 22, Moor- 
street, Soho. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence by the faculty for its purity 
efficacy, and marked superiority over all other kinds, 


It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being invariably and 
carefully submitted to chemical analysis—and only supplied in sealed 
bottles to preclude subsequent admixture or adulteration—this Oil pos- 
sesses a guarantee of genuineness and purity offered by no other 
Cod Liver Oil. 

Extract from “ The Lancet,” July 29, 1854, 
“Dr. de Jongh gives the preference to the Light Brown Oil over the 


| Pale Oil, which contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller 


quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the elements of bile, and upon 


| which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil no doubt partly depends, 


Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method 
of its preparation, and expecially to its filtration through charcoal. 
In the preference of the Light Brown over the Pale Oil we fully 
concur. 

“ We have carefuly tested a specimen of the Light Brown Cod Liver 
Oil prepared for medical use under the direction of Dr. de Jongh, and 
obtaine i from the wholesale agents, Messrs. ANS AR, HARFORD, and 
Co., 77, Strand. We find it to be genuine, and wich in iodine and the 
elements of bile.” 








Sold ONLY in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de Jongh's 
Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
STRAND, London, Dr. de Jongh’s sole 
respectable Chemists in town and country. 
y 6d.; Pints (30 ounces), 44.94 Quarts 
IMPERFAL MEASURE 


HARFORD, and CO., 77, 
Consignees ; and by man 

Haif-pints (10 ounces) 
(40 ounces), 9s. 











each; posta, 


and i for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, rest: wring APPE- 

E, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article 
in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of 
Wolverhampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medi- 
cine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 2s. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for “‘ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows:— 
* James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


ALUABLE REMEDIES for the 

AFFLICTED.—DR. ROBERTS'S celebrated OINTMENT, called 
the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, is confidently recommended to the public 
as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cure 
for ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
scalds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic eruptions, and pimples on the face, 
sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, piles, fistula, and 
cancerous humours, and is a specific for those afflicting eruptions that 
sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots, at ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
each. Also his 


PILULZ ANTISCROPHUL, confirmed by 


more than forty years’ experience to be, without exception, one of the 
best alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood, 
and assisting nature in all her operations. Hence they are usedin 
scrofulas, scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings, particularly those 
of the neck, &c. They form a mild and superior Family Aperient, 
that may be ‘taken at all times without confinement or change of diet. 
Sold in boxes, at 1s, 1id., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 22s.—Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at their dispensary 
Bridport; by the London Houses. Retail by all respectable Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom.—Observe, no Medicine sold under 
the above name can possibly be genuine, unless “‘ Beach and Barni- 
eott, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government 
Stamp affixed to each package. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 

effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided;a seft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resistin; 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, ag eg London. 

Price of a Single Truss, l6s., 2ls., 26s.6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s 6a... 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Pos t-office, 


Piccadilly. 

KLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
4 &c—The material of which these are made is recommended by 

the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 

the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
eases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 

VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inex msive, 

and fe Gran a like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. to 16s. 


JOHN Witte, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
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FITCH AND SONS’ 


ELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 


AND FIRST-C L ASS PROV ISIONS. 


“The emporium for rich and d bacon is Fitch and Son's, 





Bishopsgate within.” — United Service ( 
“We know of nothing more exquisi 
Fitch’s Breakfast Bacon.” — Weel 
This celebrated Bacon, smoke-< 
and separate pieces. 
The Half-Side of 3 

The Middle piec 
Fitch and Son have 
articles, extra 
adapted for the f 
Rich Blue-moul d 





y delicious than a rasher o 














coves .. 9d, per Ib, 
wotieas - 94d. ,y 
r to ti r ‘the following superio 


id for presents, 
Hams, Old and New, of De 
ious F lavour. 








0. fell Pickled Butter for Winte 
Wiltshire Chaps and c hines Store. 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues. 
All articles are securely packed for 
Post-office orders to be me ade paya hief Office;” and these, 
together with che roe seas he name of Fitch and 





Son's bankers, “Sir J. L abboc! k, Ri art. cor Co. 
66, BIBHOPSG ATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
(Established 1784. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 


f 


, is sold by the side, half-side, 


r 


reché quality, and peculiarly 


r 


INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’'S PATENT BARLEY 





for making Superior Barley W 






preparation for making a pure and delic 


and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 


s an excellent food for Infants and Children. 





the Patent Barley, 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBI 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-stree 
The proprietors of Robinson's Pater at Bs 









jolborn, London. 
y and Patent Groats, de. 


r in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her M ijesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every ‘class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups, 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than | 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest farins of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
ate Gruel, which forms a light | 


NSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 


sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 





a perfectly sweet and fresh condit 


om, respectfully inform the public | 


that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 


over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in ~~ kets of 6d. and ls.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s. 


andi of 10s. each. 


SL QLACK’S NICKEL SILVER is the hardest | 


ct white metal ever invented, and in use retains 
i ry article for the Table, as 
Frames, Tea Pots, &c., at one- 






and most per 

its silverlike apy 

Spoons, Fork : 

twelfth the price of Silver. A sample Tea Spoon will be sent on receip 
f ten postage-stamps 






















Fiddle Strongest Thread King’s 
Pattern Fid Pattern. Pattern. 
per doz. perdoz. per doz. per doz. 
Table Spoons and F< 12s. and 15s. 19s, 28s 30s 
Dessert ditt +» 10s, and 13s, l6s. 21s. 
Tea Spoons... 5s. and 6s 8s. Ils. 
SLACK’'S NICKEI TRO-PLATED 
is a coating of Pure Sils v ibination of two metals 
possessing such valuable properti s itin appearance and wear 
equal to Sterling Silv« 
Fiddle Pattern Thread. es 
£s. d £s. d. £s. d. £ s. 
Table Forks......... wee 110 O—2 0 O 216 0 3 4 
Dessert ditto 100 1100 0... 200 2 6 0 
Table Spoons ... 0 2 0 0 218 0 360 
Dessert ditto.. o—110 0 220 27 6} 
Tea Spoons .... O-n 6186.28 8G... TH E 
- AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 


SLACK’S TABLE E 
has been celebrated fi 3 

As the limits of i sment will not allow a detailed lis 
chasers are requested to 1 for their Cats 


y fifty years for quality and cheapn 















pur- 


ue with 200 Drawings, 
and prices of every requi in Electro Plate, Table Cutlery, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, &c. May be had gratis, or free by post. Orders above 


21, sent carriage free. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, Opposite Somerset 
House. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 


in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. He has FOUR 





| THE MUSICAL WORLD ! ROM ERY. — A a, 


sq. (Champion of England), are now appearir 


FOR 1856: fHE COUNTRY GENT 


May be had at the offices or by order of any bo 


. . . opy by post f Ss Ste »s. 
A Weekly Journal of Musical Literature. ee " @llieua, 4 te 8, Waawn-aleeat, Gheaad 


t 


PUBLISHED BY Ww‘ MRKS by MISS CORNER. 


DEAN and SON Ludgate-hill 


fh ) 1 7 T ) \ ) TA “The merits of Miss Corner's Historie $ are such that \ 
B () ( Ss Vi Al S ( i s ~ prised at their bec oming popular school book 


Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well 















| a F 
| 4 20 aren PINT . . Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and 
| 28, HOLLES-STREET, LONDON. trasts to those dry epitomes with which childre 
: - The whole thirteen form a complete History of Euro, 
Price 4d. ; stamped 5d. piled from accepted modern English and For 








strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and P’ 


| il Corner’s History of ENGLAND & w ALES 


Thirty- first Rossen. » Pym and Chron an 


|THE MUSICAL, WORLD for the New | Intex. New dition, continusd to'the present date: 3s Gt. bound, 


: 4 ? 3 Ww ith Que stions, 4. 

Year will form the most, interesting volume of that ae 
Journal which has yet appeared. Arrangements have been ‘Saee M: History of IRELAND. t Row wi ~- 
made to include a series of papers of intrinsic and lasting | 2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. j P ; 
value to the Musician, alternately with Cr ti al and Bio- Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map 
graphical articles appealing to the taste of the general | Chronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. New Edition 
reader. At the same time, the usual amount of space will | 2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 
| be devoted to Reviews and Articles on the Musical topics of Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates. Map. 
the day. Chronological Table, and Index. t Edition 




















Tt incipal feat in tl 1 f the MUSICAI corrected to the present time. 2s. 6d. b ound. Wit hg Aestior s, 38 
1¢ principal featuresin the new volume of the MUSICAL ; 
| WORLD may be described as follows :— . Corner® Ss History 2 of GREECE, ot ms 
3s ap, and Chror al ble and Index. E h tl | 
| 1, Analytical Articles on the Works of the Ancient wc orner” s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. ¢ 
Masters. f the Empire, and Chronological Table il x eve 
1? 1san¢ 
2. Biographies of eminent Composers and Musicians, yoo s History of GERMAN ¥ and the 
| 1. — adi “tic oe , GERMAN EMPIRE, inel and s. 6d. bound 
3. Sketches of the Leading Artists of the present day Plates, Mass Quesiioek ante Chrensieginal Pablo a1 ; 
| 4. Original papers on various subjects, by Richard Wagner g Denmark, “fede and Norway, 2s ag he Russian 
and G. A. Macfarren. a r . , urkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Mode 
sr : bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland 
5 Ele rate Reviews all the New Organs i s Uniter dB 6d. bound. 
5, Elaborat Reviews of all the New Organs in the United 2 Prodpocien of tiles Cavets’é Mtetiilen, Gath soon a 
} Kingdom. . . 
| 6. Mozart's Don Giovanni, analysed by A. Ouliticheff. . . 
». Mozart's Don Giovanni, analysed by A. Ouliticheff The First History of England ¢ @ 
7. Conversations with Rossini: a New Series of Papers. placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Pri 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates. 3s. 6d. gilt edges, - 
8. Reviews of New Publications. sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plat _ 





Schools, 2s.6d. It can also be had in Eight Parts, at 6d 
Every Child’s History of England, 

ti zach Chapter, adapted to the Juni 

Price ls. sewed; or Ls. bc. bound in cloth, with the Mz 


9. Critical Notices of every per rformance at the Royal 
| Italian Opera, Her Majesty's Theatre (to be re-opened), 
the Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic Societies, and ' Cc 
of every Concert in London and the Provinces. 














10. Correspondence from Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and the The ,Play Grammar ; or, the Eleme 
. ae é n a explai n Short and Easy Games. By Miss CO 
principal towns of Italy and Germany. Edition, intone with Wanteetietie, 2s. cowet: 
1. Original articles on various topics. cl Ch: les Butl rE Guide t G h 
; ; : ‘ arles Bu er’s as uide ° eogra, y 
The MUSICAL WORLD contains a greater amount of 4 New and C > Des: iguanas the Five & ay y- 






| intelligence, information, instruction, and amusement than | Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable 


| any other journal of the arts; and is indispensable to every | © wr eersat > oth of their Inhal “a ants. New he wr BE 
“ a Ramana . s. in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, 
student and amateur of music. GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, ound in cloth. 


The Subscription for postage is 20s. per annum, payable Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful ern 

| in advance to : in the form of an easy familiar Catecl mplete 
e Newest and most useful Informatior n V 

aces, and the Phenomena of Natur Eighth F 














BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street, London 





_ Scriptural History Simplified. By Dr. J. KITTO, 
" TAT SY ro ce 6d. ny cie y r i 8mo. 
F REN( H BOOKS. “This Boc x h ieee eee to rhe the pla F. Waits's Schoo! 


Book on this subject—the new lights which | 


W. JEFFS, FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, on Sacred History having discovered ~selteraomd les in the bx net 


descriptions. 














LARGE ROOMS, devoted to the I XCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and | 
3rass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and 
Mattresses. Common Iron | ; m 16s.; Portable Folding 





steads, fitted with dovetail 
3 and Cots, from 20s. each. 
Re 


Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d. ; P 
oints and patent sa king 
Handsome ornam< 
from 21. 7s. 6d. to 15! 15: 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 












e REAL NICK EL SILVER, introduced twenty years ago by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated oe the patent process of Messrs. 
Elkington and Co., is | nd all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 

1entally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Fiddl Thread or 
Pattern. Brunswick Pattern. 
Tea Spoons per dozen...18¢. 





Dessert Forks _,, 30s tics 40s. SID 46s. 
Dessert Spoon 30 eeeeee 42s. sceseenes 48s, 











Table Forks 56s, Po 64s 
Table Spoons .,, one 588 ansasaes 66s 
Tea and coff sets, W candlesticks, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of replatin one by the patent process 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 

Table Spoons and Forks, Fiddle Thread King’s 
full size per d 12s 28s . 308 

Dessert ditto and ditt. 10 é 21s. ‘ 25s. 

Tea ditto ... . 5s Ils. cece 12s, 


\'UTLERY W AR Re ANT E D. —The most varied 
assortment of 4 A d, 
ison SALE at WILL 
tive only because of {] 
table knives, with hi 
10s.; if to balance 
sizes, from 19s. t 
ferules, 37s. to 5 
serts, 5s, 6d. 
per dozen; desserts, 6s 
knives and forks, 6 ) 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases 


the world, all w 
es thate are 
31; 
























and otherwise, and of new plated fish carvers. 
AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
4 WILLIAM 5S. BI RTON invites at yn to his season’s SHOW 
f LAMPS. It embra ] M le rateur (t Beat Parisiar spec Ss 
of which have been carefully ” oulle . Arg Solar, Camphine 
Palmer’s Magnum, and other lamps 1 mprises an 
assortment whict msidered eit 8 or pattern, is 
erfectly unrive alled 
ure ( lon. 
Palmer's i. per Ib. 
Patent ¢ n. 





The alterations and 
(elrent ly by far the lar, 
y r, are now ne arly n \ 
entire of EIGHT HOUSES is now dev 
magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUS tC GE 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned wares, Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Bedding), arranged in Sixteen La »w Rooms, so 
as to afford to parties furnishing facilities in the s of goods that 
cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 
Catalogues with engravings sent (pef post) frée 
32, OXFORD-STREET, 1, 14, 2, and 3, NEWMAN-STREET, an1 
4, 6, and 6, PERRY'S-PLACE. 


very extensiv« premises 

















isteads, in great variety, | 

















15, BURLINGTON ARCADE, Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. Illus- 
ae : - rated by CRowQt ILE and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. g iged. 
Established in 1832, ‘ Truly a book worth buying.” ‘ 
Continues to RECEIVE EVERY NEW FOREIGN WORK 4 very liberal allowance to Sc 
London: DEAN and SON, Printers and Pr e and 
as soon as published. Catalogue one stamp. Pegenbesh w anchoune, 31, Lud 
JOWLEY SCHOOL, OXFORD 
4 
| C S 45 ) r ) \ 
(OXFORD DIOCESAN CENTRAL) 
J. M.C. BENNETT, HEAD MASTER. 
‘THE present Term ended on WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19. days 
for reassembling were THURSDAY, JANUARY 24th, FRIDAY : and SATURDAY 26th, 1856. 
A well-qualified ASSISTANT MASTER, with good reference, w ured next term. Application to t det 
| the Head Master 
| COWLEY SCHOOL may be seen at work during Term every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, from three to fiv 
o'clock. 
Regular Terms—27/. per Annum 
| 
| v ready, price Is. ; « st free for 13d. 

- ry 7" ) ‘ ia Al A A " T [ 7 - \ ‘ 7. 
ON THE RIGHT M NAG E ME ‘ T OF THE VOICE 
IN 
With some Remarks on Phrasing and Accentuation. 

BY THE REV. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 
Terms for Instruction may be known on application to the Author by letter, post paid, addressed to the care of the P. h 


London: T. BOSWORTH, 215, R 


ent-street. 











THE THIRD VOLUME OF MODERN PAINTERS. 


BY JOHN RUSKIN, M.A., 


Author of “ Stones of Venice,” ‘‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c. & 
With 18 Illustrations on Stcel, from Drawings by the Author 
*.* Vol. IV. will appear in February, and Vol. V., concluding the work, in the course of the year. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 








{Fes. 





THE CRITIC. 





I'he 92nd Thousand, price only 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. in stout cloth boards, 


(Postage free at the same prices, if remitted direct to the Publisher), 


With a very useful GENEALOGICAL CHART of the 
SOVEREIGNS of ENGLAND, 


INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY: 

REMARKS ON MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 
DRESSES, &e. 

BY JAMES GILBERT. 


*.* In consequence of the rapidly-extended sale and approval of this 
Work, every page of the present Edition has been again carefully enlarged 
and much improved. By a judicious enlargement of the width and length 
of the page, one-third more letter-press is introduced without any increase of 


price. 


«4 new, enlarged, and improved edition of a little work which has long been favour- 
bly known in schools and families. It is admirably calculated to do what it pretends to 
do—that is, to put the young pupil in possession of an accurate knowledge of the leading 
events of English History.”—Tait's Magazine. 


‘‘ We are glad to see a new and improved edition of ‘ Ince’s Outlines of English History,’ 
work which on its first appearance obtained our approval, and has since been well 
received by the public.”—Zhe Fourth Review of the Atheneum. 


“A new and stereotyped edition of a very valuable little book. It contains within a 
small compass the main facts of English History, and a variety of information respecting 
the manners and customs of the different periods. Although professedly written for the 
use of schools, there are few of us who will not find it useful to refer occasionally to its 
pices.”"—Lady’s Newspaper. 


** We are pleased to see this very valuable little volume still being multiplied, and ex- 
tending the sphere of its useful operation. The present edition is very much extended and 
improved. It now embodies, to an extent nowhere else to be found within the same space, 
the main facts of the history of this great country, and is calculated to be alike useful to 

ld and young.” — Lhe Christian Witness. 


“This book is not undeserving of the popularity it has obtained: it is full of informa- 

ion, and contains the substance of more knowledge of the social progress, manners, and 

four ancestors, than many works of far larger pretensions."—7he Third Review 
Atheneum. 


“ 4 great deal of information in a small compass; and the author has availed himself of 
the latest authorities. We prefer the form of Outlines to Catechisms It contributes to 
the fi ion of more logical views, both by the teacher and scholar. Catechisms are the 

1-books of parrots.” —Spectator. 


“ Both the plan and style are perspicuous: it is admirably adapted for what it is in- 


tended.”—TZhe Times. 


A neat and accurate compendium, and written with perspicuity. The events of each 
arranged under different heads, 30 as to give ata glance a comprehensive view 

> whole.” —Athenwum. 
‘A new edition, with improvements. It isa little ‘Rapin’ in its way—a history con- 
densed into a nutshell; and we feel assured will, with its companion works, form the 
future text-books of the young of both seacs. Works intended for the mental culture of 
the young are sure to meet our approval when properly deserving it; and in the present 
instance we feel inclined to extend the usual limit of our remarks in favour of the lucid 
ind well-arranged books which Mr. Ince has issued for the generation. We could 
not forbear a smile, on glancing over their contents, at the recollection of the sundry fat 
1uartos and huge folios through which in boyhood we were obliged to wade, for the ac- 
rement ofa less amount of information than is here presente hin the spaee of one 


hundred pages. 


Contains a vast amount of interesting and useful knowledge, a1 
helps to parents and teachers of youth.”—T7ait's Magazine. 


1 admirably adapted as 





by Ince and GILBERT.” 


In 18mo. price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. stout cloth boards 


(Postage free at the same prices, if remitted direct to the Publisher), 


The NINTH EDITION of 


INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 
OUTLINES OF FRENCH 
HISTORY; 


WITIL 


NOTICES of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, &c. 
of the different Periods. 


BY JAMES GILBERT. 


A New, Revised, and much extended Edition, brought down down to 1856. 

“*It affords avery pleasing view of the whole History of France, The author being 
gifted with a philosophical mind and a classical taste. the subjects, though treated in a 
detached, are far from being treated in a dry and unentertaining manner.”"—7Zhe Times. 


“It is embellished with some capital engravings, and abounds in the narration of those 
romantic events which form the groundwork of so many delightful works.” 


“Mr. Ince is not one of those men who speak much without saying anything; 


he says 
much in a few words.”"—French Paper. 


‘A very useful educational work.”—Literary Gazette. 
Se 


Price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d, in stout cloth boards 


(Postage free at the same prices, if remitted direct to the Publisher), 
the 13th Thousand of 


INCE’S (HENRY, M.A.) 
QUTLINES OF GENERAL 


KNOWLEDGE, 


BY JAMES GILBERT. 


*,* This Edition has been very much extended and improved. By an en- 
largement of the size of the page, and careful arrangement of the type, a very 
great quantity of highly valuable information has been added. 


‘“‘The ‘ Outlines of General Knowledge’ embrace a great variety of facts connected with 
he natural sciences. Even the names of all the divisions into which the moderns haye 
classified knowledge fill no inconsiderable space. Add to them the names and heights of 
mountains, and names and lengths of rivers, the names of constellations, the names of the 
chemical elements, the amount of population of the different kingdoms of the world, the 
amouut of their respective taxation per head, &c. &c., and the mere nomenclature seems 
calculated to fill a tolerably large book. All this, and more than this, is collected in Mr. 
Ince’s ‘Qutlines ;’ and those not accustomed to the art of the author will wouder how one 
small head could carry all he has brought together."—Zhe Economist, 


‘“*A capital book, deserving especial attention.”"—Family Friend. 


* Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranzed informa- 
tion. It would make a valuable present to Sunday-schools and lending libraries.”- 
Atheneum. ; 


‘*Contains a considerable amount of information of a very valuable kind, on a variety of 
subjects, that in ordinary routine of education are too much overlooked, an acquaintance 
with which is every day becoming more and more indispensable. They are germs which 
cannot fail to vegetate in the mind, to fructify in the head, and eventually to produce a 
fourfold reward to him who labours in the acquisition of them.”—Sunday-school Magazin 


Just published, sent postage free on the receipt of a penny stamp, 


GILBERTS LIST OF ALL THE LONDON NEWSPAPERS, 


With their days of Publication and Prices ; 
Prices. 


also a complete List of all the Monthly and Quarterly Periodical Publications, with Selling 
The Trade will find this a two-page sheet of very useful and essential information. 


J. G. is willing to supply 1000 copies to any 


Bookseller, &c. for 25s., with his own Name and Address, and a few lines having special reference to the various departments of his Business; or 500 


for 15s. 


LONDON: 


JAMES GILBERT, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER, AND NEWSVENDER, 49, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, &c. 





London: Printed by Jomn CrockrorD, of 16, Oakley-square, Mlampstead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury 
and published by the said JomN CROCKFORD at 29, Essex-street Strand, in the City of Westminster on Friday, February 1, 1856, 
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